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Tie  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  bj'  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  V'enezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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DR.  ALFREDO  BUSK  CODAS 
MINISTER  OF  PARAGUAY 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Ox  June  22  Dr.  Alfredo  Busk  Codas  presented  to  I’resident 
Roosevelt  his  letters  of  credence  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Nlinister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Paraguay  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Busk  Codas  was  born  in  Asuncion  in  1888,  the  son  of  Alfredo 
Busk,  an  English  man  of  affairs  who  had  gone  to  Paraguay  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  extensive  agricultural  enterprises,  and  Dona  Celestina 
Codas,  a  Paraguayan  lady.  The  Minister’s  education  was  begun  in 
the  Xornial  School  in  the  capital  and  continued  in  the  Colegio 
Nacional,  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1906. 
After  a  short  time  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  completed  in 
three  and  a  half  years  the  difficult  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering 
at  Cornell  University. 

Returning  home,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
for  five  j  ears,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  similar  duties  in  the  United 
States  from  1917  to  1919.  Once  more  in  Paraguay,  he  was  occupied 
in  professional  duties  both  private  and  public,  having  been  Director 
of  Public  Works,  professor  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  and 
Chief  of  Public  ^Vorks  of  the  city  of  Asuncion.  In  1933  and  1934,  as 
an  army  oflicer,  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  public  works 
carried  on  as  a  war  measure.  His  return  to  the  United  States  in  an 
official  capacity  is  welcomed  by  his  many  friends  in  this  country. 

The  Minister  of  Paraguay  has  also  become  the  representative  of 
his  nation  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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CAN  WE  BE  GOOD  NEIGHBORS? 

By  HARRIET  SHANKS  PLATT 

.^\.FTKR  havin"  returned  from  research  work  in  the  Amazon  low¬ 
lands  and  the  Peruvian  and  Ecuadorean  highlands  on  the  most  recent 
of  our  seven  protracted  trips  for  study,  which  have  taken  us  into 
every  geographical  region  and  country  of  Latin  America,  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  friends  left  behind  us  in  each  one.  Through  these  friends 
our  studies  have  progressed,  and  to  them  all  I  would  talk  in  this 
fashion. 

On  our  emerging  from  Indian  territory  in  the  Amazon  headwaters, 
almost  the  first  newspaper  headlines  to  be  seen  were  those  announcing 
President  Roosevelt’s  call  to  a  Pan  American  Peace  Conference. 
Commented  on  favorably  and  with  active  interest  in  each  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  we  journeyed  north  from  Peru,  this 
conference  is  supposed  to  be  a  real  “good  neighbor  policy”  move. 

Can  we  really  be  good  neighbors?  I  think  so,  but  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  one  Latin  American  physician-plantation- 
owner,  who  has  led  not  only  a  serviceable  but  a  satisfactorily  eminent 
life. 

Dr.  X  was  called  as  a  young  bacteriologist  to  assist  in  the  laboratory 
when  an  American  group  commenced  antimalaria  work.  He  was 
an  e.xcellent  technician  and  he  threw  himself  into  things  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  he  found  it  difficult  to  take  calmly  the  grouchy  spells 
of  his  superior.  One  morning  when  he  entered  the  laboratory  and 
said  “Good  moniing”  to  his  chief  there  was  no  answer.  Since  it  was 
obvious  that  the  man  was  not  preoccupied  with  work,  after  a  short 
interval  Dr.  X  tried  again:  “Good  morning.  Doctor.”  This  time  the 
chief  turned  and  looked  at  his  assistant’s  shoes  but  said  nothing. 
Finally  young  Dr.  X  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  w^ent  over  to  the 
older  man’s  desk  and  pounded  on  it,  “Buenos  dias,  buenos  dias,  buenos 
dlas!  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  my  shoes.  And  where  there  is 
no  time  for  bare  civility,  not  being  merely  stick  or  stone,  I  must  leave. 
My  heart  caimot  be  in  such  a  place — and  without  it  I  can  do  no  good 
work.  Adios!” 

There  were  apologies,  and  we  might  say  Dr.  X  was  only  a  hot- 
headed  stubborn  youngster,  but  he  did  go  on  to  other  fields  where 
his  “heart  could  be  in  it”,  and  became  a  successful  man  as  the  world 
judges.  L’^nfortunatelj",  he  kept  a  small  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Americans  through  these  years.  Now  that  resentment  is  beginning 
to  change  since  he  has  come  to  know  a  number  of  other  Americans  and 
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to  understand  that,  although  we  have  not  the  Latin  grace  of  spirit 
which  considers  courtesy  a  necessity  for  a  full  life,  all  Americans  are 
not  rude,  domineering,  or  thoughtless. 

If  we  of  the  North  are  going  to  get  along  in  a  neighborly  fashion 
with  those  of  the  South,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  closer  acquain¬ 
tance  with  one  another’s  psychology  to  allow  “tuning  in”,  with  its 
ensuing  sympathy  and  cooperation. 

There  are  other  prerequisites  for  a  good  neighbor,  but  this  business 
of  “tuning  in”  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  It  is  a  function  requiring 
a  certain  maturity  of  spirit  when  it  is  performed  consciously.  Individ- 


CourtMy  of  Harriet  Shanks  Piatt. 


A  HOME  GARDEN  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

This  family  has  corresponded  and  carried  on  a  deep  friendship  with  an  American  family  for  over  20  years. 
Although  neither  has  seen  the  other,  each  family  understands  the  other's  problems. 


uals  occasionally  have  a  natural  gift  for  it,  but  nations  which  are  made 
up  of  many  individuals,  and  especially  nations  which  are  melting 
pots  as  much  as  are  all  these  in  our  Western  Hemisphere,  they  must 
work  toward  that  state  of  maturity.  Nations,  like  people,  have  stages 
of  growth.  The  “first-beginning-to-walk-and-talk-alone”  stage  comes 
when,  after  struggling  hard,  they  acliieve  a  revolution  against  being 
cared  for  by  an  outside  power.  All  the  Pan  American  Union  countries 
have  passed  that  stage. 

The  second  is  the  “me  ’n’  mine”  stage.  The  child  in  this  stage  is 
unsocial,  wants  his  mother,  his  toys,  his  own  way,  and  will  even  fight 
for  it.  Nations  in  this  stage  cry  “America  for  the  Americans,”  carry 
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“indufitria  nacional”  to  an  extreme  degree,  start  antiforeign  laws,  carry 
a  chip  on  the  shoulder  of  their  national  honor,  and  are  suspicious  of  all 
people,  ideas,  and  organizations  not  their  own. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the  equator  we  have  these  tendencies. 
But  so  does  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  natural — parts  of  natural 
growth. 

Examples  of  this  stage  applied  to  our  hemisphere  are  many.  The 
other  day  a  radio  speaker  advised  Americans  not  to  invest  any  money 
in  a  certain  country;  they  woidd  lose  it  all  to  the  (iovernment. 
Another  representative  of  an  American  house  said  an  enlargement  of 
the  services  they  w^ere  performing  in  South  America  woidd  be  impos¬ 
sible  because  they  were  met  with  so  much  suspicion  and  delayed  by  so 
much  red  tape.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  new  plantation.  Under 
one  manager,  a  large  shipment  of  material  was  held,  and  operations 
delayed  many  months.  Under  a  succeeding  manager,  who  was  firm 
in  his  dealing  but  logical,  frank,  and  courteous  with  it  all,  the  material 
was  released  immediately  and  lost  money  refunded. 

Perhaps  that  may  give  an  inkling  as  to  one  of  the  reasons  back  of 
American  business  clashes  in  Latin  America.  To  combat  the  effects 
of  the  “me  ’n’  mine”  stage  on  both  sides  a  lot  of  explaining  must  be 
done,  and  has  been  done  in  many  instances  successfully.  Packing 
houses  have  long  flourished  quietly  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  South  and 


Courtesy  of  Harriet  Sbanks  Platt. 

AFTERNOON  TEA  ON  THE  UPPER  AMAZON. 

A  Peruvian  senator  and  governor  feel  they  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  people  living  in  remote 
places  before  they  can  govern  them  with  understanding  and  sympathy. 
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Courtesy  of  Harriet  Shankn  Platt. 


OX  THE  SHOULDERS  OF  CHIMBORAZO. 

Althouiih  they  are  |K>or  and  live  in  the  heavy  mists  of  a  high  altitude,  these  are  jolly  iwtential  friends, 
interested  in  our  relations  w  ith  Ecuador  and  theirs  with  us. 


North  America;  the  worldwide  agent  of  an  American  automobile 
manufacturer  assured  me  he  meets  with  more  cooperation  in  South 
American  countries  than  anywhere  else.  A  young  lumberman  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  an  ice-cream  manufacturer  in  Peru,  a 
teacher  in  Chile,  a  merchant  in  the  I^esser  Antilles,  a  banana  hacendero 
in  Ecuador,  a  dentist  in  Ai^entina,  a  coffee  specialist  in  Brazil,  and 
many  others,  all  Americans,  have  declared  they  have  often  been 
better  treated  in  those  respective  countries  than  in  their  own. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  constantly,  both  in  the  interior  and  along  the 
coast,  statements  like  these:  “I  have  come  after  all  to  understand 
the  Americans  through  such  and  such  a  company,  and  now  I  like  to 
do  business  wdth  them,”  or  “I  have  always  had  a  number  of  American 
acquaintances.  I  now  have  two  American  friends!” 

And,  another  good  point,  friendliness  does  not  exist  only  between 
North  and  South  Americans.  Going  up  the  Amazon  between  Manaos 
and  Iquitos  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  there  should  be  eight  different 
nationalities  at  the  captain’s  table — all  very  happily  engaged  in 
normal  activities — belonging  to  the  picture  as  much  as  did  the 
caboclos  or  the  Indians,  the  cows  or  the  trees  and  the  water. 

Things  seem  to  be  “looking  up”  if  one  can  judge  by  the  small  signs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  interrelations  scale.  It  is  true  that  now  and 
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CourtMy  of  Harriet  Shanks  Platt. 


A  TRADER’S  COMFORTABLE  HOME  ON  THE  AMAZON. 
One  ran  live  happily  and  healthfully  there  even  though  he  be  “remote.” 


then  certain  persons  do  make  trouble,  but  invariably  we  have  found 
those  oeeasional  individuals  to  be  petty  officials  or,  at  least,  whether 
of  high  or  low  office,  to  be  those  with  either  small  minds  or  small 
e.xperience.  No  one  country  or  group  of  countries  has  a  comer  on 
them;  certainly  not  Latin  America.  A  few’  are  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  liut  they  can  be  recognized  and  handled,  for  their  bark  is 
worse  than  their  bite.  And  we  must  not,  through  unduly  magnify¬ 
ing  their  activities,  permit  them  to  influence  the  attitude  of  nations, 
one  toward  another.  But  through  those  individuals  who  can  “tune 
in,”  who  do  understand  one  another’s  psychology  (and  wdio,  we  have 
found  throughout  Latin  America,  e.xist  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
is  realized)  it  does  seem  possible  that  the  Pan  American  nations  may 
gradually  come  to  a  greater  understanding  psychologically  and  leave 
the  second  “me  ’n’  mine”  stage  for  the  third — more  mature — shall  we 
call  it  “cooperative  adventure”  stage. 

During  the  course  of  field  w’ork  in  the  highlands  of  Ecuador  we 
were  asking  questions  of  a  village  resident.  He  looked  at  us  resent¬ 
fully,  then  said:  “Where  do  you  come  from?  You  are  not  of  Ecua¬ 
dor.”  ^^^len  I  told  liim,  he  answered:  “You  come  from  that  land  of 
the  north  also.  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  one  man  from  the 
north  came  with  an  Ecuadorean  and  took  my  brother  and  me  to 
look  for  some  green  rock  high  up  on  Chimborazo.  We  found  some 
and  they  left  us  by  the  railroad  track  with  orders  to  guard  it  every 
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minute,  for  it  was  important  material.  It  was  to  go  far  to  the  north. 
Two  days  later  the  northern  man  came  when  the  train  passed  by. 
We  were  nearly  frozen  from  the  cold,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  threw 
us  some  very  small  coins,  took  the  rocks  and  left.  If  the  material  is 
important,  why  must  it  go  to  the  northland?  Why  do  we  give 
important  things  to  such  people?  Why  do  we  not  keep  it  in  my 
own  land?” 

My  answer  to  the  man,  who  was  sincere  in  liis  questions,  had  to 
be  based  on  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  economic  condition  of  his 
country.  Mthough  I  surmised  the  gentlemen  were  looking  for  copper, 
I  was  no  more  sure  of  their  business  than  my  village  friend.  But  I 
could  recall  to  him  the  value  of  his  having  small  pigs,  clean  wool, 
and  e.xtra  potatoes  which  he  could  take  to  market  in  Ambato,  a  trip 
many  long  hours  away,  and  there  be  paid  enough  to  buy  the  few 
things  that  his  family  needed  which  they  were  uable  to  make  for 
themselves.  This  I  explained  was  also  true  of  his  nation.  It  was 
good  for  it  to  have  something  wliich  other  nations  might  buy,  and 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  life  easier  at  home  for  the  Ecuadorean. 

I  spoke  to  him  not  as  a  specialist  on  my  part  nor  as  though  he 
were  a  nonintelligent  individual  on  Ids.  All  either  of  us  needed  was 
the  feeling  that  there  was  a  worthwhile  reason  back  of  each  person’s 


CourtMy  of  Harriot  Shanko  Platt. 

NEW  ALLIES. 


Piros  Indians  take  their  Peruvian  and  American  guests  over  the  trail  to  the  bridge  which  was  swung  to 
Join  the  villages  of  Piros  and  Kampas— one  time  feudal  enemies.  Although  less  than  three  years  old, 
these  Indians’  plantations  (coffee  at  the  left  and  cacao  in  the  background!  are  producing  well.  They 
wait  for  better  contact  with  the  world  outside. 
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activity.  The  reason  being  there,  we  could  proceed  with  our  discourse 
having  mutual  respect,  in  a  trulj"  neighborly  fashion.  Before  we 
had  finished,  he  was  our  chief  informant  and  go-between  in  making 
a  geographic  unit  study  of  a  family’s  near-subsistence  living  above 
the  tree  and  com  limit  in  Ecuador.  And  on  my  part  I  had  taught 
his  wife  and  several  of  her  relatives  some  other  means  than  those 
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A  MAYAN  WOMAN  OF 
QU.\TEMAL.U 


The  brilliantly  embroidered 
huipils  and  headcloths  are 
now  {Mpulsr  purchases  in 
the  United  States. 


they  knew  of  preparing  the  meats  and  vegetables  upon  which  they 
lived.  And  I’m  sure  they  have  a  friendly  feeling  now  for  “fos  del  Norte.’’ 

This  is  a  simple  example.  But  as  one  dollar  is  made  up  of  one 
hundred  cents  and  one  body  is  made  up  of  the  interaction  of  innu¬ 
merable  individual  cells,  so  neighborliness  must  have  countless  funda¬ 
mental  simple  units  like  this  one  at  work. 

Throughout  South  America  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  that  the 
next  larger  interactive  units  are  working,  although  sometimes  slowly 
without  complete  comprehension.  For  instance,  in  Manaos  groups 
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of  young  schoolgirls  are  now  doing  their  bit  in  a  lirazilwide  Mothers’ 
and  Infants’  Welfare  Program,  cooperating  with  Uruguay’s  lead  in 
response  to  the  various  Pan  American  child-welfare  congresses  and 
appeals.  Just  beginning,  they  can’t  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
point  of  comprehension  and  effectiveness  as  yet,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  an  energetic  nurse  from  Rio  the  girls  in  Manaos  have 
formed  auxiliary  committees.  On  one  hand  they  are  helping  furnish 
better  hygiene,  milk,  and  food  for  the  babies  and  pre-natal  and  post¬ 
natal  care  for  the  mothers.  And  on  the  other  hand  they  assist  as 
social-service  visitors  in  order  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  what 
the  conditions  are  in  the  outskirts  of  their  city.  There,  more  often 
than  not,  the  people,  most  of  whom  are  half-breeds  or  Indians,  are 
in  need  because  they  are  in  the  transition  stage  between  the  primitive 
and  the  civilized.  In  various  countries  we  have  found  disease, 
uncleanliness,  and  coiisciousness  of  poverty  existing  not  so  much 
among  the  pure  Indian,  rather  remote  from  populated  centers  or 
highways,  but  more  often  among  the  Indians  intermarried  or  in 
close  contact  with  the  whites  and  others.  They  have  not  yet  the 
education  and  economic  ability  to  participate  fully  in  the  culture 
of  our  so-called  “civilized  world”,  and  yet  they  are  dependent  upon 
that  world,  having  lost  their  own  tribal  brotherhood  and  pride,  and 
the  so-called  “savage”  ability  to  live  fitting  into  the  natural  resources 
about  them.  Of  course  they  need  help,  as  do  any  people  in  transi¬ 
tion.  And  perhaps  a  social-service  system  produced  by  the  need  to 
help  in  urban  life  may  not  be  exactly  the  right  system  to  apply  to 
regions  remote  from  a  large  city’s  influence;  still  the  desire  to  help 
with  any  system,  even  though  foreign,  is  a  step  ahead  into  a  broader 
outlook  and  activity. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  how  living  with  a  broader  perspective  is 
spreading.  In  Iquitos,  in  the  heart  of  the  forested  country,  over  2,000 
miles  up  the  Amazon,  there  is  a  tlu'iving  woman’s  exchange,  run  by  a 
school  for  handcraft  using  chambira  palm  fiber  and  tropical  wood  as 
its  chief  raw  materials.  The  Indians  begin  the  chambira-thread  work ; 
the  young  ladies  of  Iquitos  are  developing  the  market.  Up  the 
Ucayali  River,  in  a  Lima  high  school,  and  among  the  negroes  of  the 
Guiana  coast  some  remarkedly  intensive  work  is  being  done  teaching 
young  women  that  domestic  science  is  worth  their  learning  and  should 
not  be  left  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  a  completely  untrained,  uneducated 
class  of  servants.  A  social-service  eommission  under  five  well-trained 
specialists  has  done  splendid  work  taking  the  advantages  of  hygiene 
and  civic  conununity  life  to  remote  villages  in  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico.  Some  Indian  towns  north  of  Guatemala  City  have  ani¬ 
matedly  participated  in  a  contest  to  choose  the  finest  weaving  and  em¬ 
broidery,  a  move  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  their  native  handicraft 
which  is  now  finding  its  way  into  cosmopolitan  markets.  In  increasing 
numbers,  undeveloped  regions  in  South  America  are  being  colonized 
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ON  THE  (IROrXDS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  MANAOS. 

The  ffentlemen  to  the  right  are  students  and  instructors  in  the  school;  the  young  people  at  the  left  are  those  L 

now  being  interested  in  doing  social  work  in  Manaos.  The  energetic  principal  is  in  the  center.  t 

by  earnest,  cooperative  irroups  of  individuals  who,  in  better  times,  I 

mifrht  have  been  hypercritical  of  one  another.  And  alonjr  one  Amazon  ; 

tributary  the  participating  colonists  are  families  from  two  tribes  of 
Indians  until  quite  recently  bitter  enemies.  Under  the  leadership  of  j 

an  enthusiastic  Peruvian  patriot  they — not  he — are  producing  well.  I 

Another  Amazonian  project,  a  Brazilian  agricultural  school,  is  well  I 

under  way;  its  students  are  chosen  from  the  various  sections  of  their  r 

State  as  being  each  the  most  energetic  farmer  in  his  community.  As  a  | 

reward,  the  student’s  upkeep  is  paid  for  two  years  by  the  Government  » 

at  this  school,  where  he  learns  scientific  methods  of  tackling  a  living  ' 

in  his  forest  home  and  participates  in  agricultural  experiments.  In 
fact,  the  work  of  agricultural  experimental  farms  in  many  places  in 
Latin  America  is  veiy*  practically  applied  and  much  to  be  admired. 

This  list  has  not  included  the  also  practical  clinics  and  health  move¬ 
ments  in  all  the  larger  cosmpolitan  capitals,  nor  do  we  underestimate 
the  amount  of  cooperation  which  has  been  given  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  fight  against  yellow  fever  and  other  plagues.  Between 
the  universities  of  both  Americas,  also,  there  is  increasing  a  distinct  * 

effort  to  exchange  one  another’s  national  research  facilities.  But  all  I 

this  really  constitutes  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  examples  of  cooper¬ 
ative  activity  on  an  increasingly  large  scale.  You  can  probably  think 
of  many  others.  The  Pan  American  Union,  through  its  Division  of  | 

Intellectual  Cooperation,  contributes  to  the  interactive  current  by  | 

a  record  of  inter-American  cultural  events.*  We  are  trying  to  speak  ' 

the  same  language,  not  verbally  hut  psychologically.  - 


■  The  English  edition  i*  t"»lle<l  Panoramn.  Copies  may  l>e  requested  of  Chief  of  Oivision.— EniTOR. 
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This  business  of  speaking  the  same  language  has  its  internal  appli¬ 
cation  also.  In  most  countries  there  is  organization  by  strong¬ 
voiced  accessible  centers,  with  little  consideration  for  the  often  large 
but  weak-voiced,  more  remote  areas.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the 
United  States,  and  Latin  America  is  no  exception:  Bogota  and  IJma 
arranged  for  Leticia,  although  the  real,  neighborly  arbitration  is 
being  done  right  in  Leticia,  by  the  three  national  representatives  of 
the  protocol,  living  at  La  Victoria.  Uaracas  has  laid  down  the  law 
to  the  Maracaibo  region,  but  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary  the 
boundary-limiting  decisions  are  being  reasonably  executed  by  the 
joint  Venezuelan-Brazilian  and  -(Juianian  commissions,  themselves 
working  amicably  in  the  border  territories  and  having  fun  at  the 
same  time  too,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  teasing 
the  world  through  recent  stories  and  pictures  in  the  news  of  mon¬ 
strous  serpents  in  boundary  forests.  Buenos  Aires  speaks  for  the 
Provinces;  Kio  considers  Amazonas  somewhat  as  a  dependent  poor 
relation. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  many  individuals  in  the  capitals  above 
mentioned — or  in  any  other  capitals  for  that  matter — actually  know 
the  feel  of  living  out  in  those  more  remote  spots  whose  life  they  are 
ordering  by  bills  and  treaties.  Probably  lamentably  few;  too  many 
know  only  common  current  hearsay  concerning  the  problems  of  their 
hinterland,  without  checking  back  to  see  whether  or  not  this  hearsay 


THEY  CRY  "BACK  TO 
THE  SOIL!” 

These  two  Colombians— a 
statesman-diplomat  and 
doctor  on  aitjoining  ha¬ 
ciendas  in  the  Cauca  Val¬ 
ley— appreciate  that  na¬ 
tional  administrators  of¬ 
ten  lack  familiarity  with 
the  potentially  productive 
|)arts  of  their  country. 
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is  propaganda  or  sensational.  In  just  sucli  a  way  do  we  of  eaeli  of 
the  other  countries  know  one  another.  And  the  more  remote  the 
area  treated,  the  more  warped  is  apt  to  be  the  picture  formed  of  it  by 
those  outside  the  area. 

It  is  hard  for  folks  to  be  neighbors  who  are  far  away  from  one 
another  in  any  medium.  Only  when  situations  have  been  jointly 
experienced,  when  people  really  know  each  other  well  enough  or 
have  learned  about  each  other  through  trained  analysts,  can  they  be 
good  neighbors.  When  we  reach  this  community-minded  attitude, 
then  comes  the  point  when  discussive  arbitration  and  mutual  con¬ 
structiveness  are  more  nearly  natural,  and  do  not  have  to  be  forced 
tbrough  many  artificial  treaty  writings. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  matured  to  this  point?  Do  we  know 
enough,  not  statistically  but  tuning-in-ly,  of  the  “rerdadero  ambieiite" 


A  TRIPLE  ENTENTE 
CORniALE. 

Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and 
.\merican  observers  on 
the  Rfo  de  la  Plata. 
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of  the  other  countries  in  our  half  of  the  world  and  of  our  own  and 
their  hinterlands  as  well?  If  not,  then  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
K)ducate — and  tbe  educators  must  be  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
Pan  American  spirits — any  who  see  the  complementary  values  of  not 
just  the  commerce  and  politics,  but  the  esthetic  ideas  and  spirit  of 
living  as  well,  through  this  Western  Hemisphere.  These  persons 
include  women,  who  are  now  a  definite  factor  in  Latin  American 
activities,  as  well  as  men.  They  include  public  individuals  and 
private,  noisy  and  quiet.  They  must  all  participate. 

Can  we  be  good  neighbors? 

(а)  The  desire  to  be;  we  have  it. 

(б)  The  analysis  necessary  for  being;  we  have  started  it — and 
more  studies  of  inter- American  psychology  ought  to  bring  about 

(c)  The  understanding  necessary  for  saying:  “We  are  good  neigh¬ 
bors.” 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 

OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  WOMAN 

By  HENRY  PAINE  CRAWFORD 

Chief,  Latin  American  Legal  Section,  Division  of  Commercial  Laws,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce;  member  of  the  bars  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  and  California 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  Latin  America 
undertook  the  modernization  of  its  corpus  juris  on  a  broad  scale, 
involving  much  economic,  social,  and  labor  legislation.  But  in  no 
branch  of  the  law  has  greater  liberaUty  been  displayed  than  in  the 
legislation  enacted  by  many  Latin  American  Governments  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  general  and  those  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  in  particular.  Stated  as  a  generality,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  many  Latin  American  Republics  today  the  woman  suffers 
almost  no  limitation  of  action  by  reason  of  se.x  or  civil  status. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  short 
essay  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  Latin  American  woman,  based  upon 
citations  from  the  laws  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  in  relation  to  nationality  and  equality,  domicile,  property, 
and  personal  rights,  rights  of  action,  the  custody  of  her  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  finally  her  right  of  testamentary  disposition.  On  account 
of  the  obvious  limitations  of  a  paper  of  this  nature,  no  pretense  is 
made  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively;  nevertheless  the  present- 
day  trend  of  Latin  American  legislation  in  these  matters  may  be 
clearly  discerned. 

NATIONALITY  AND  EQUALITY 

Under  the  constitutional  law  of  Cuba,  Cuban  citizensliip  of  women 
is  both  invited  and  protected.  A  foreign  woman  married  to  a  native- 
born  or  naturalized  citizen  becomes  herself  a  citizen  of  Cuba,  pro¬ 
vided  she  does  not  choose  the  citizenship  of  her  origin;  furthermore, 
a  Cuban  woman  married  to  a  foreigner  retains  her  Cuban  citizenship.* 

Even  more  liberal  than  the  foregoing  rules,  however,  is  the  sweeping 
assurance  of  the  constitution  that  “all  Cubans  are  equal  before  the 
law.  The  Republic  does  not  recognize  rights  or  privileges  of  per¬ 
son,  class,  or  sex.”  ^  And  Article  39  of  the  same  magna  charta 
grants  all  Cubans  of  either  sex,  20  years  of  age,  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  conditions  and  within  the  requisites  which  the  law  may  pro¬ 
vide,  with  the  exception  of  those  laboring  under  certain  disabilities. 

>  Cuba,  Articles  6  and  7,  Constitution  of  1935,  Oaceta  Oficiat,  Edicion  Extraordinaria,  June  12,  1935;  also 
see  .\rticle  1,  law  of  July  1, 1929. 

*  Cuba,  Article  12,  title  2,  ibidem. 
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In  Arjrentina,  ^^the  xi'oman  of  the  age  of  naijontg  .  .  .  hax  the  legal 
cajmcity  to  exercise  all  oj  the  civil  rights  and  Junctions  which  the  laws 
recognize  in  Javor  oj  a  man  of  the  age  oj  majority.''  ^ 

A  more  complete  tleelaration  of  civil  rijihts  could  hardly  be  imagined; 
moreover,  it  denotes  a  change  of  national  sentiment  as  abrupt  and 
as  well  defined  as  the  turning  of  a  jiage  between  one  era  in  history 
and  another. 

Under  Mexican  law,  a  foreign  woman  who  has  contracted  matri¬ 
mony  with  a  Mexican,  and  who  may  have  or  may  establish  a  domicile 
within  national  territory,  becomes  a  Mexican  citize*  by  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  And  furthermore,  she  retains  her  Mexican  nationality  even  after 
the  matrimonial  relationship  has  been  dissolved.^  Also,  the  Mexican 
woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  does  not  lose  her  nationality  by  reason 
of  her  marriage.® 

DOMICILE 

In  Cuba,  the  domicile  of  a  married  woman  not  legally  separated 
from  her  husband  is  the  domicile  of  the  latter.®  And  although  “the 
wife  is  obligated  to  follow  her  husband  wherever  he  may  fix  his 
residence,”  the  court  may,  however,  for  good  cause,  free  her  from 
this  obligation  when  the  husband  removes  his  residence  to  a  foreign 
country.^  From  the  foregoing  rule  a  right  of  action  may  be  inferred 
in  favor  of  the  wife,  and,  ipso  facto,  the  right  to  initiate  judicial 
proceedings  in  support  thereof.  Nicaraguan  law  goes  one  step 
further  and  declares  that  “in  no  case  may  public  force  be  utilized 
in  order  to  make  these  rights  (i.  e.,  those  of  the  husband  to  compel 
the  wife  to  accompany  him)  effective,  nor  will  they  be  the  object  of 
police  procedure.”  ® 

The  rule  of  the  marital  domicile  appears  to  be  more  narrowly 
construed  in  Argentina.  There  the  married  woman  has  her  domicile 
with  her  husband  even  though  she  be  in  another  place  bj^  his  per¬ 
mission.  Furthermore,  she  retains  the  domicile  of  her  husband 
even  after  death  or  legal  separation  as  long  as  she  does  not  acquire 
another  domicile  of  her  own.®  But  it  should  be  observed  that  she 
has  a  choice  of  domicile  in  the  last  two  instances. 

After  a  legal  separation,  however,  either  one  of  the  spouses  may 
fix  his  or  her  residence  as  may  bo  desired,  even  in  a  foreign  country, 
but  where  children  are  involved,  they  may  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  e.xcept  by  consent  of  a  competent  court  of  the  domicile  of 
the  respective  parent.'® 

In  Mexico,  as  in  most  countries,  the  domicile  of  the  husband  is 
the  domicile  of  the  wife,  but  a  competent  court  may  release  the 

>  Ar)!entina,  Article  I,  law  no.  11357,  Sept.  22,  1925. 

•  Mexico,  Article  2,  Ley  de  Xacionalidad  y  Xaturalizacion,  Diario  Oficial  Jan.  29,  1934,  no.  17,  p.  238. 

•  Mexico,  Article  4,  ibidem. 

•  Cuba,  Article  64,  Ley  de  Enjuiciamiento  Civil,  Betancourt,  Habana.  1922. 

t  Cuba,  .Article  58,  Codigo  Civil,  Betancourt,  Tercera  Edicion,  Habana,  1924. 

•  Nicaragua,  Article  152,  Codigo  Civil,  Tercera  Edicidn  Oflcial,  tomo  1.  Managua,  1931-33. 

‘.Argentina,  -Article  90,  section  9.  Codigo  Civil,  Lajouane  y  Cla.,  Buenos  Aires,  1931. 

O'  .Argentina.  Article  72,  Ley  de  Matrimonio  Civil,  p.  761,  Cmligo  Civil,  op.  cit. 
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wife  from  this  obli^utiun,  as  descrihed  above,  “when  the  husband 
removes  bis  domicile  to  a  foreign  country,  except  in  the  service  of 
bis  own  country,  or  when  be  establishes  a  domicile  in  an  unbealtby 
or  indecorous  place.”” 

PKOPEKTY  AND  PERSONAL  RIGHTS 

rmpiestionably  one  of  the  greatest  advancements  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  legislation  in  recent  years  has  been  legislation  originating  and 
amplifying  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  woman  to  administer  and 
dispose  of  her  own  property  or  that  coming  under  her  legal  control. 

lender  relatively  recent  statutory  provisions  the  Cuban  married 
woman  retains  the  “free  administration  and  disposition”  of  all  of  her 
lK*ssessions  which  are  or  which  become  her  property,  whether  such 
jiossessions  (bienes)  have  the  status  of  bienes  parafernaleK  or  the 
status  of  a  dowry  {bienes  dotales),  and  in  no  case  will  the  permission 
of  the  husband  be  necessary  to  perform  “any  act  inherent  in  the  free 
administration  and  ownership”  of  such  possessions.'^ 

A  married  woman  may  also  accept  or  repudiate  inheritances,  agree 
upon  accounts  for  the  division  and  partition  of  property,  and  all 
other  “acts  and  contracts”  involving  acceptance  by  title  based  upon 
it  valuable  consideration  {por  titulo  oneroso)  by  gift  or  inheritance  {por 
titulo  hicratli'o),  of  properties  of  her  own,  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
contracts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  tending  to  hypothecate  her 
property  or  invest  the  income  derived  therefrom.''' 

In  all  contracts  which  a  woman  may  execute  by  virtue  of  the 
rights  granted  under  Cuban  legislation,  a  record  is  made  before  a 
notary  public  of  the  nature  of  the  property  involved,  as  well  as  its 
origin.  The  statement  thus  made  is  then  recorded  in  the  “Registro 
Nacional  de  Capitulaciones  Matrimoniales”  as  a  public  instrument, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  third  persons.'® 

If  a  married  woman  so  desires,  she  may  surrender  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  all  of  her  property  to  her  husband.  In  this  case,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Code  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  agreement.  However,  the  woman  at  any  time  may 
freely  revoke  the  surrender  granted,  thus  acquiring  anew  the  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  her  estate.  Both  the  surrender  and  the  revocation 
should  be  recorded.'® 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  displayed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs,  the  income  derived  from  the  classes  of  property  to  which 

"  Mexico.  Article  16.t,  Codigo  Civil  del  Distrito  Federal,  Licenciado  Francisco  J.  Santamarfa,  Segunda 
Edicion,  Mexico,  1935. 

The  iiossessions  (bienes)  which  the  married  women  (la  miijer  casada)  has  not  included  in  the  creation 
of  her  dowry,  thus,  those  which  she  reserved  to  herself  expressly  or  tacitly  in  the  matrimonial  contract, 
and  those  which  she  acquires  afterward  during  the  marriage  by  inheritance,  gift,  er  other  lucrative  title. 
Escriche,  Diccionario  de  Legislacion  y  Jurisprudencia,  1920,  p.  1324. 

Cuba,  .Article  11,  law  of  July  18, 1917,  p.  488,  Codigo  Civil,  op.  cit.;  Gaceta  Oficial,  July  23. 1917. 

Cuba,  Article  IV,  law  of  July  18,  1917,  supra. 

9  Cuba.  Articles  V  and  IX,  ibidem. 

*•  Cuba,  Articles  VT  and  IX,  ibidem. 
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reference  has  been  made  above  is  subject  to  faniilj*  expenses  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Civil  Code,*^  and  may  be  incorporated  with  property 
acquired  during  marriage  {bienes  gananciales)  in  the  absence  of 
articles  of  marriage  containing  express  stipulations.'* 

In  the  event  of  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  (dh'orcto  con  disoivcion 
del  t'inculo),  the  complete  separation  of  the  conjugal  estate  takes  place 
after  previous  liquidation  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
marriage;  in  the  absence  of  such  an  express  stipulation,  then  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  wife  has  the  right 
to  receive  support  (pension  (dimenticia)  from  her  husband  until  the 
decree  has  been  granted  or  the  suit  ended  for  any  cause.  The  inno¬ 
cent  wife  who  lacks  means  of  her  own  may  demand  that  after  the 
decree  has  been  granted  such  support  be  given,  in  addition  to  that 
furnished  for  minor  children  under  her  care.  The  funds  so  provided 
for  the  wife  cease  upon  her  death  or  remarriage.'® 

The  Argentine  married  woman  over  the  age  of  majority,  is  free  to 
engage  in,  without  the  necessity  of  either  marital  or  judicial  authoriza¬ 
tion,  any  lawful  “profession,  trade,  employment,  business  or  indus¬ 
try,”  freely  ailministering  and  disposing  of  the  product  of  such  occu¬ 
pations,  and  to  acquire  with  the  produet  thereof  “every  class  of 
property”,  freely  administering  and  disposing  of  the  latter.*’® 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  she  may  state  in  the  documents  of 
title  that  the  money  originated  from  one  of  the  above  occupations, 
and  such  a  declaration  will  create  a  presumption  jMm  tantum,  in  her 
favor.®' 

And  as  a  part  of  her  suddenly  acquired  commercial  status,  she  may 
become  a  member  of  either  civil  or  commercial  associations  and 
cooperative  societies.®® 

Having  acquired  property  either  before  or  during  the  marriage, 
she  is  free  to  dispose  of  not  only  her  own  property  for  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  (a  tittdo  07ieroso),  but  also  the  property  set  apart  to  her  by 
judicial  separation  of  the  common  estate,  although  it  is  presumed 
that  the  husband  has  the  power  to  administer  her  estate  without  the 
formality  of  rendering  an  accounting  therefor.  The  latter  situation 
may  be  remedied  at  any  time,  however,  by  the  execution  and  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  proper  document.®* 

In  the  event  that  her  children  by  a  former  marriage  own  property 
she  may  administer  their  estate  without  the  natural  increase  or  civil 
income  derived  therefrom  being  included  in  her  new  conjugal  society.®* 

Cuba.  Articles  1362,  1385,  Cudigo  Civil,  op.  cit. 

Cuba,  Article  VII,  law  of  July  18, 1917. 

Cuba,  .\rticle  14,  section  (a),  law  of  May  10,  1934,  Gaceta  Ofleial,  rdicidn  (itraorilinaria.  May  11.  1934. 
Cuba,  Article  15,  law  of  May  10, 1934,  as  amended  by  decree-law  no.  739  of  December  4. 19:14.  Oaceta  ofleial, 
December  K,  1934.  Cuba,  .\rticle  16,  law  of  May  10.  19:14.  Cuba,  .Vrticle  17,  ibidem. 

“  Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-a,  law  no.  11357,  September  22,  1926. 

«  Argentina,  ibidem. 

«  .\rgentina.  Article  3,  section  2-6,  ibidem. 

“  Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-c,  ibidem. 

»*  .Argentina,  .\rticle  3,  section  2-<i,  ibidem. 
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And  in  case  she  was  a  natural  or  legitimated  child,  she  may  accept, 
or  repudiate  the  acknowledgment  of  herself  by  her  parents.^ 

Occasionally  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  accept  an  inheritance;  the 
Argentine  woman  is  free  to  make  her  own  decision  and  may  accept 
the  inheritance  “  with  benefit  of  inventory.”  Also  she  may  act  as 
guardian,  administratrix,  executrix,  and  witness  on  public  documents, 
and  accept  gifts.” 

Economic  freedom  is  created  in  favor  of  the  estate  of  the  wife  in 
that  neither  her  own  property  nor  the  property  which  she  may  acquire 
during  marriage  {bienes  gananciales)  is  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
husband;  but  neither  is  the  estate  of  the  husband  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  wife.^ 

Even  the  married  woman  of  minor  age  enjoys  the  same  civil  rights 
as  a  married  woman  of  the  age  of  majority  except  that  in  order  to 
dispose  of  her  property  she  must  have  the  legal  permission  of  her 
husband,  provided  he  be  an  adult.  But  should  the  husband  be  a 
minor  or  refuse  his  legal  permission,  the  wife  may  petition  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  court.” 

That  the  Argentine  legislator  places  supreme  confidence  in  the 
women  of  his  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  act  as  the  duly  appointed  guardians — whether  they  be  single, 
married,  divorced,  or  widowed — of  their  minor  brothers  in  the  event 
that  their  grandparents  or  adult  brothers  are  unable  to  act.®® 

While  the  Mexican  husband  is  in  duty  bound  to  furnish  support 
and  maintenance,  nevertheless,  if  the  married  woman  has  an  estate 
of  her  own  or  practices  any  lucrative  profession  or  occupation,  she 
must  also  contribute  her  share  of  the  household  expenses  to  the 
extent  of  one-half.  But  if  the  husband  is  incapacitated  for  work,  the 
wife  is  legally  responsible  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  home 
even  to  the  extent  of  realizing  upon  her  own  estate.®* 

However,  be  it  remembered  that  the  Mexican  married  woman 
always  enjoys  a  preferential  right  to  the  income  derived  from  the 
estate  of  the  husband,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  wages  or  salary 
of  the  husband,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  minor  children. 
She  also  has  a  similar  preferential  right  respecting  the  estate  of  the 
husband  for  the  same  purpose;  in  the  event  of  doubt,  she  may  have 
the  estate  of  the  husband  subjected  to  a  lien  as  a  guaranty  of  the  rights 

“  Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-e,  ibidem. 

X  Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-f,  ibidem;  “a  beneficio  de  inventario,”  the  right  granted  by  law  to  an  heir 
to  accept  the  inheritance  on  condition  that  he  be  not  obligated  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  more 
than  the  value  of  the  inheritance  itself.  Therefore,  after  the  inventory  of  the  properties  and  goods  of  the 
inheritance  has  been  made,  he  may  decide  whether  it  is  to  his  interest  to  accept  or  reject  it.  See  Escriche, 
op.  cit.,  p.  355. 

.Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-A,  ibidem. 

.\rgentina.  Article  5,  ibidem. 

X  Argentina,  Article  7,  ibidem. 

“  .\rgentina.  Article  8,  ibidem. 

•'  Mexico,  .\rticle  164,  Codigo  Civil  del  Distrito  Federal,  op.  cit. 
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described.®^  And  the  husband  enjoys  the  same  rights  in  those  cases 
in  wliich  the  wife  is  charged  with  the  obligation  of  full  support  as 
described  above.®® 

Although  the  active  management  of  the  home  is  chargeable  to  the 
wife,®*  she  may,  notwithstanding,  hold  any  employment  or  engage  in 
any  profession,  industry,  or  trade  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  her 
household  duties.®® 

The  husband  is  permitted  to  oppose  the  occupational  activities  of 
his  wife,  but  only  on  the  grounds  of  “grave  and  justified  causes.”  ®* 

Where  the  husband  and  wife  are  both  of  the  age  of  majority,  each 
may  administer  and  dispose  of  his  or  her  own  estate,  or  institute  or 
defend  actions  at  law  without  the  consent  of  the  other  unless  bound  by 
e.xpress  stipulations  in  the  marriage  agreement.®’^  In  the  event  of  a 
division  of  the  common  estate  {fteparacion  de  bienes)  both  husband 
and  wife  are  independent  as  to  their  individual  incomes  derived  from 
any  gainful  occupation.®* 

As  in  Cuban  law,  the  Me.xican  woman  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  an 
inheritance  without  the  authorization  of  her  husband,®*  and  although 
Mexican  law  provides  that  no  one  who  does  not  enjoy  the  right  of  free 
disposition  of  his  possessions  may  act  as  executor,  the  law  expressly 
declares  that  “the  married  woman  of  the  age  of  majority  may  so  act 
without  the  authorization  of  her  husband.” 

RIGHTS  OF  ACTION 

When  the  necessity  arises  to  enforce  the  rights  relating  to  her  prop¬ 
erty,  the  Cuban  married  woman  has  the  power  to  sue  in  her  own  name 
without  marital  authorization,  and  to  appear  either  personally  or  by 
attorney  in  fact  after  executing  the  powers  of  attorney  or  other  public 
(i.  e.,  notarized)  documents  necessary  for  such  purposes.** 

A  distinctly  personal  right  of  action  already  had  been  created  by  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Cuba  in  behalf  of  the  married  woman  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  oft  quoted  law  of  1917.  Under  the  rules  of 
civil  procedure  the  married  woman  was  granted  power  to  sue  or 
defend  (1)  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  liis  whereabouts  being 
unknown  and  there  being  no  rational  motive  for  believing  his  return 
imminent,  (2)  when  the  husband  had  refused  to  represent  her,  (3)  when 
she  had  been  made  defendant,  and  (4)  when  serious  injury  would  arise 
by  reason  of  her  failure  to  prosecute  the  action  for  which  she  petitions 
the  proper  habilitation.*- 

“  Mexico,  Article  165,  ibidem. 

»  Mexico,  .\rticle  166.  ibidem. 

34  Mexico,  Article  168,  ibidem. 

>3  Mexico.  Article  169,  ibidem. 

•*  Mexico,  Article  170,  ibidem. 

Mexico,  Article  172,  ibidem. 

“  Mexico,  -Article  213,  ibidem. 

>•  Mexico,  Article  1655,  ibidem. 

“  Mexico,  Article  1679,  ibidem. 

"  Cuba,  Article  III,  law  of  July  18,  1917,  supra. 

43  Cuba,  Article  1994,  I.,ey  de  Knjuiciamiento  Civil,  op.  cit. 
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The  Ai^entine  woman  may  freely  initiate  or  defend  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  affecting  her  person  or  her  estate,  or  the  persons  or 
possessions  of  her  minor  children  by  a  previous  marriage.^  And  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  marital  tie,  the  wife  may,  wdth  judicial 
authorization,  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  husband  as  well  as  that 
acquired  by  the  conjugal  society  (i.  e.,  subject  to  the  common  use  of 
husband  and  wife)  w'hich  the  husband  has  been  administering,  in  order 
to  provide  subsistence  for  herself  and  minor  children  under  18  years  of 
age  when  the  husband  is  deprived  of  his  Uberty  under  a  final  judgment 
incarcerating  liim  for  two  years  or  more,  the  wife  and  children  having 
no  other  resources.** 

CUSTODY  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN  AND  TESTAMENTARY  DISPOSITION 

As  the  wife  and  mother  proceeds  along  the  highway  of  her  family 
life,  it  is  but  natural  that  two  .salient  objectives  will  occupy  her  ener¬ 
gies;  the  rearing,  training  and  education  of  her  minor  children  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  disposal  of  her  estate  with  respect  to  their  future 
provision  on  the  other  hand.  For  reasons  of  sentiment,  she  may 
desire  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  her  estate  to  other  members  of  her  family. 

The  law'  of  Cuba  specifically  confers  these  powers  upon  her,  and 
w’ithout  the  consent  of  her  husband  she  may  execute  her  own  will 
(ptorgar  testamento),  and  exercise  the  rights  and  discharge  the  duties 
corresponding  to  her  in  relation  to  her  legitimate  children  or  acknowl¬ 
edged  natural  children  *®  had  by  another,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  their 
possessions.*® 

The  Cuban  divorce  law  clearly  provides  that  minor  children  less 
than  five  years  of  age  shall  remain  in  care  of  the  mother  unless  she 
has  been  declared  the  guilty  party  on  certain  charges,  or  some  ma¬ 
terial  hindrance  prevents.*^  Under  the  laws  of  Nicaragua,  the  age 
limit  is  extended  to  7  years  in  such  circumstances.*® 

Furthermore,  a  Cuban  w'oman  married  for  the  second  time  w'ho, 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  July  18,  1917,  had  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  regained  the  parental  control  {patria  potestad)  over 
the  aforesaid  children  which  she  might  have  lost  upon  consummating 
the  second  marriage,  and  the  family  council  {consejo  de  JamiliaY^ 
which  might  have  been  created  for  this  purpose  w'as  dissolved.®” 

**  Argentina,  Article  3,  section  2-g,  law  no.  11357,  supra. 

Argentina,  Article  4,  ibidem. 

Only  natural  children  may  be  legitimated.  Natural  children  are  those  born  out  of  wedlock  of  parents 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  former,  could  have  married  with  or  without  dispensation.  Cuba, 
Ar'irle  119,  Cddigo  Civil,  op.  cit. 

**  Cuba,  Article  63,  ibidem.  Under  Nicaraguan  law,  both  parents  may  name  testamentary  guardians  for 
etch  child  individually  or  for  all  children;  Articles  306  A  309,  Cddigo  Civil  de  Nicaragua,  op.  cit. 

Cuba,  .\rticle  24,  section  (a),  law  of  May  10,  1934. 

"  Nicaragua,  Article  169,  Cddigo  Civil,  op.  cit. 

<>  Generally  composed  of  the  persons  designated  by  the  father  or  mother  in  a  will,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  designation,  then  the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Cuba,  .Article  I,  law  of  July  IS,  1917,  supra. 
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By  Argentine  law,  the  natural  mother  enjoys  parental  control  over 
her  children  with  the  same  amplitude  of  rights  and  powers  as  the  legi¬ 
timate  mother.  This  right  is  shared  Math  the  natural  father  who  has 
voluntarily  acknowledged  his  natural  children.®*  Moreover,  the  adult 
married  woman  “retains  and  e.xercises”  parental  control  over  her 
children  by  a  former  marriage.®* 

While  no  express  reference  is  made  to  women  in  chapter  II  of  the 
CodUjo  Civil  del  Distrito  Federal,  op.  cit.  (Me.xico)  it  is  declared  therein 
that  a  valid  will  may  be  made  by  “all  those  to  whom  the  law  does  not 
expressly  prohibit  the  exercise  of  that  right.”  The  only  express 
restrictions  by  reason  of  incapacity  are  those  governing  minors  less 
than  16  years  of  age,  either  males  or  females,  and  those  who  habitually 
or  occasionally  do  not  enjoy  sound  judgment.®®  Nicaragua  sustains 
practically  the  same  rule.®* 

CONSTITUTIONAL  GUARANTEES  IN  BRAZIL 

So  far  as  the  right  of  suffrage  is  concerned  under  Brazilian  law,  the 
members  of  both  sexes  are  equally  qualified  voters  if  over  the  age  of 
18  years  and  properly  registered  as  required  by  the  electoral  laws  of 
the  countrj".®® 

The  Brazilian  woman  is  further  assured  of  her  relatively  new  legal 
and  civil  status  by  the  provisions  of  article  113  of  the  same  legislative 
enactment,  which  declares,  in  subdivision  1,  that  “all  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law.  There  shall  be  no  privileges  or  distinctions  by  reason 
of  birth,  sex,  race,  profession  of  the  individual  or  of  his  parents,  social 
class,  wealth,  religious,  or  political  ideas.” 

One  of  the  legislative  innovations  included  in  the  Brazilian  Consti¬ 
tution  is  the  text  relating  to  future  labor  laws.  By  virtue  thereof  the 
woman  is  guaranteed  the  same  wage  as  the  man  by  actual  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  a  part  of  the  text  declaring  a  “prohibition  of  a  difference 
of  salary  for  the  same  work  by  reason  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  or  civil 
status.”  ®*  Undoubtedly  the  foregoing  precepts  will  be  sustained  in 
future  labor  legislation  made  mandatory  by  the  Constitution  itself.®^ 

Under  the  same  constitutional  mandate  as  that  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  provision  for  future  legislation 
is  made  with  regard  to  “medical  and  sanitarj"  attention”  to  the 
“pregnant  woman,  assuring  to  the  latter  rest  before  and  after  birth 
without  prejudice  to  salary  or  to  employment.”  ®®  The  services  of 
assistance  to  maternity  and  to  infancy,  to  the  home,  and  to  feminine 
labor  will  be  “by  preference  entrusted  to  qualified  women.”  ®® 

••  Argentina,  Article  2.  law  no.  11357,  supra. 

"  .Argentina,  Article  3,  section  1,  ibidem. 

5*  Mexico,  Article  1306.  Codigo  Civil,  op.  cit. 

“  Nicaragua,  Article  979,  Codigo  Civil,  op.  cit. 

Brazil,  Articles  108  and  109,  Constitution  of  July  16,  1934. 

*•  Brazil,  Article  121,  subdivision  1  (a),  ibidem. 

Brazil,  ibidem. 

Brazil,  Article  121,  1-A,  ibidem. 

»  Brazil,  Article  121,  subdivision  3,  ibidem. 
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WHAT  WILL  IT  COST? 

By  ROBERT  KING  HALL 

P ROBABLY  the  first  question  that  is  asked  when  the  subject  of 
travel  arises  is,  “What  will  it  cost?”  And  if  it  is  foreign  travel  the 
answer  is  almost  invariablj^,  “Too  much.” 

The  question  of  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  to  spend  for  foreign 
travel  is  a  purely  personal  one.  You  may  answer  it  as  did  an  elderly 
couple  whom  I  met  in  Chile.  They  were  “circling”  South  America  by 
air  in  a  round  trip  from  their  home  in  Boston — and  devoting  two 
weeks  to  the  entire  vacation.  The  South  America  they  saw  was  a 
series  of  panoramas  of  jagged,  towering  mountains,  interminable 
pampa  and  jungle,  punctuated  by  cloud  banks  and  the  gay  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  cosmopolitan  hotels.  Their  transportation  alone  cost  not  less 
than  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  per  day.  Or  the  question  may  be 
answered  as  by  a  Spanish  boy  I  met  in  Peru,  who  was  completing  his 
second  “circle”  of  South  America,  necessitating  three  years  and  an 
expenditure  of  less  than  a  hundred  American  dollars  in  money.  The 
South  America  he  saw  was  one  of  thatched  huts,  a  pack  train  of  mules 
across  the  Andes,  and  meals  of  wild  fruit  or  cakes  bought  from  vendors 
in  the  market-places.  These  are  extremes. 

I  would  answer  the  question  of  cost  by  saying  that  dollar  for  dollar 
you  can  go  further,  see  more,  and  travel  better  in  South  America 
than  in  Europe.  To  justify  this  statement  I  will  outline  a  trip  that 
will  cost  no  more  than  a  summer  of  travel  on  the  continent  and  let 
you  scale  the  expenses  up  or  down  as  your  preference  dictates. 

What  will  be  the  requirements  of  the  trip?  We  will  confine  it  to 
three  and  a  half  months,  to  coincide  with  scholastic  vacations.  We  will 
maintain  a  standard  of  meals  equal  to  those  in  a  good  cafeteria  in 
Chicago  or  New  York.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  sleep  in  hotels  where 
English  is  not  spoken,  but  will  demand  that  they  come  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  in  this  country  that  are  “authorized”  by  national 
automobile  clubs.  We  will  expect  visits  to  the  major  cities,  travel 
through  the  representative  geographical  regions,  visits  to  the  chief 
historical,  archeological,  and  religious  shrines,  and  travel  in  all  forms 
of  transportation  ordinarily  in  use. 

In  a  recent  trip  my  baggage  consisted  of  one  large  suitcase  with 
clothes  hangers.  Made  from  fibre  it  will  not  mildew,  cannot  be  rifled 
by  a  knife  slit,  and  stands  the  abuse  of  ships'  slings  and  even,  in  my 
case,  a  “dunking”  in  river  and  ocean.  Clothing  is  a  problem  when 
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CuurtcA}'  of  Uie  Location  of  Panama.  Photocrapii  Ly  C.  Endara. 


SANTA  ANA  PLAZ.V,  P.ANAMA  CITY 

This,  the  most  iHtpular  of  the  numerous  plazas  about  the  city,  is  the  scene  of  many  political  gatherings 
anti  frequent  band  concerts. 


one  travels  in  extremes  of  altitude  and  temperature,  but  the  live 
suits,  slacks  and  trench  coat,  with  accessories,  that  may  be  carried 
with  this  lifrht  baggage  will  be  sufficient  for  your  needs.  The  reason 
for  confining  myself  to  one  bag  was  twofold.  It  was  then  possible  to 
carr\’  all  of  1113'  baggage  with  me,  even  when  fl3dng,  and  it  was  possible 
to  have  veiy  small  bo3"s  act  as  porters.  A  small  boy  is  alwa3’s  prefer¬ 
able  as  a  porter  because  through  fear  or  awe  of  the  bag’s  owner,  as 
well  as  through  need  for  protection  from  the  swarms  of  bigger  bo\’s, 
he  will  “stick  close”  and  do  what  he  is  told.  He  is  also  free  from 
embarrassing  alliances  with  taxi  drivers  and  hotel  runners. 

The  Grace  Line  is  the  onl3'  passenger  steamsliip  line  that  runs  from 
the  United  States  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  although  a 
Chilean  compaii}'  and  several  Pacific  Coast  lines  have  freighters  that 
carr}'  occasional  passengers.  The  Grace  Line  has  two  classes  of 
vessels  and  for  the  sake  of  econoni}’^  it  is  well  to  take  a  cabin  class 
motor  ship  out  of  New  York  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Personalh-  I  prefer 
these'  slightl3^  smaller  vessels  to  the  luxury  liners  because  the  passenger 
list  is  composed  almost  entireh^  of  “old  timers”  returning  to  the 
“coast”  from  furloughs  in  the  States  or  Europe.  Life  is  more  placid, 
and  the  opportunitv'  for  long  chats  with  fellow'  passengers  is  of  very 
real  value  both  in  getting  to  know  the  countrA’  and  in  picking  up 
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Spanisli.  Tlie  mininuiin  cabin  class  fare  is  $225  from  New  York  to 
Valparaiso  and  permits  stop-overs  at  any  port  en  route.  If  you  are 
a  bona  fide  student,  this  company  allows  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  it  is  necessary  to  wait  from  three  to  five  days  for 
a  still  smaller  “Santa”,  as  the  express  sliips  do  not  touch  any  of  the 
coast  on  the  trip  south  until  they  reach  Callao.  IMiile  lixfing  aboard 
this  small  coasting  vessel  in  a  large  aiiy-  stateroom,  it  is  possible  to 
visit  the  much  storied  sights  of  the  Zone  and  old  Panama.  The 
Canal  itself  is  one  of  the  major  wonders  of  the  world  for  engineer, 
physician,  economist,  geographer,  student  of  international  relations, 
or  for  just  the  plain  sightseer. 

Because  Panama  will  probably  be  the  first  stop,  and  because  the 
traveler  is  as  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  of  barter  and  trade  in 
Latin  countries,  and  finally,  because  on  the  trip  mt  from  the  States 
the  traveler  eyes  his  cheques  with  less  concern  than  he  will  on  the 
return  journey,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  several  fundamental 
princiides  of  trading.  \Mien  you  engage  a  taxi  or  horse-drawn 
victoria,  for  these  are  still  common  in  the  Zone,  or  when  you  hire  a 
j)orter  to  earry  your  bag,  reach  a  decision  on  the  price  before  starting. 
^^^len  entering  a  shop  run  by  Orientals,  request  a  seat,  then  have  the 
goods  brought  to  you  for  inspection.  IMien  a  trade  is  apparently 
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complete  request  cumshaw,  or  the  added  little  gift  on  the  side  that 
always  accompanies  a  trade  in  the  Orient.  ^Mien  dealing  with  ven¬ 
dors,  porters,  shopkeepers,  or  taxi  drivers,  always  oflFer  about  half 
what  you  will  be  willing  eventually  to  pay.  Distasteful  as  this  is 
to  many  people,  it  is  a  necessity  because  by  custom  these  men  will 
ask  several  times  what  they  know  is  the  true  worth  and  much  more 
than  they  expect  to  get.  They  know  that  you  are  aware  of  this  and 
the  struggle  of  wits  in  arriving  at  a  final  compromise  often  means  as 
much  to  them  as  the  actual  sale.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
stores  where  the  prices  are  marked  or  to  porters  and  taxi  men  whose 
tariff  is  set  by  law.  If  you  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  all  the 
wonderful  shops,  it  is  wise  to  send  the  articles  back  to  New  York  to 
be  held  in  bond  until  your  re-entiy’,  as  new'  merchandise,  especially 
silks  and  perfmnes,  w'ill  be  the  cause  of  endless  annoyance  if  you  have 
to  declare  and  pay  duty  on  them  at  eveiy'  border. 

Disembarking  at  Buenaventura,  on  the  west  coast  of  Colombia, 
you  will  be  able  to  board  the  train  and  in  a  few  hours  rise  from  the 
dense  swamps  and  woods  of  the  lowlands  to  the  first  cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  The  trip  from  Buenaventura  to  Bogota,  the  capital, 
requires  two  and  one-half  days  with  nights  spent  in  hotels.  The 
best  cars  carried  on  the  railroad  from  Buenaventura  to  Cali  are 
second  class,  but  the  night  may  be  spent  in  a  really  w'onderful  Euro¬ 
pean  plan  hotel  for  about  $1.50.  The  next  day  a  second  class  coach 
will  take  you  to  Armenia  where,  after  a  seven-course  dinner  for  35 
cents,  you  must  make  arrangements  for  a  seat  in  an  auto  crossing  the 
cordillera.  The  cars  are  owned  by  a  company  which  requires  a 
flat  rate  for  crossing  to  Ibague,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  have  arranged, 
while  on  the  train,  to  he  a  member  of  a  party  that  will  split  expenses 
and  thus  avoid  having  either  to  charter  the  car  or  to  wait  intermi¬ 
nably  while  the  chauffeur  hunts  up  additional  passengers.  The 
crossing  takes  between  four  and  five  hours  and  is  one  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  world,  because  the  2,000  curves  in  the  road  give  an 
unending  series  of  views  of  the  mountains,  startling  because  of  the 
luxurious  tropical  growths  at  altitudes  that  would  be  above  the 
timber-line  in  our  countrj'.  A  sunset  that  paints  the  clouds,  2,000 
feet  below,  reminds  one  of  scenes  painted  on  silk  in  Chinese  monasteries. 

As  this  trip  inland  from  Buenaventura  may  be  your  first  experience 
in  the  tropics  it  might  be  well  to  name  a  few'  health  rules  that  must 
become  second  nature  if  you  are  to  enjoy  any  trip  near  the  equator. 
Always  wear  a  hat.  Do  not  take  chilling  show'ers.  Be  careful  of 
your  food.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  never  to  drink  anything  but 
bottled  water,  never  to  eat  surface  vegetables  or  unpeeled  fruits, 
and  to  eat  meats  only  when  well  cooked  and  served  at  a  reliable 
hotel.  Pork  should  always  be  avoided.  Probably  the  best  single 
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LOOKING  ACROSS 
BOGOTA  TO  MON- 
SEKKATE. 

Gonzulu  Jinifuez  de  Oue- 
sada,  who  founded  the 
city  under  the  name  of 
Santa  Ee  in  1538,  had  his 
first  Klimi)se  of  the  site 
from  the  heights  of 
Monserrate. 


rule  is  to  accept  the  advice  of  American  and  English  families  that 
have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  tropics. 

The  last  leg  of  the  inward  journey  to  Bogota  may  be  made  in  a 
first-class  railway  coach.  On  the  return  trip  you  will  be  able  to 
buy  a  through  ticket  from  Bogota  to  the  coast  at  a  standard  rate  of 
about  $10,  but  on  the  trip  up  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  each  ticket 
separately  at  an  added  e.xpense  which  varies  somewhat  with  the  price 
paid  to  the  chauft’eur  on  the  automobile  portion  of  the  trip. 

An  excellent  room  at  a  hotel  in  Bogota  will  cost  about  $2  to  $2.50 
a  day  with  meals  and  there  is  some  slight  reduction  for  weekly  rates. 
The  beauties  of  Bogota  are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin, 
but  of  particular  interest  will  be  the  new  government  Radium  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  official  buildings,  plazas,  the  new  section  where  foreign 
residents  live,  the  public  market,  the  street  of  leather  shops,  the 
airport  where  the  silver  airliners  of  Scadta  land  passengers  from  Bar- 
ranquilla  and  Medellin,  and  of  course,  lovely  Monserrate  with  its 
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slirine  overlookin^r  the  city.  The  falls  of  Tequeiulama  aiul  the  salt 
mines  of  Zipaquini  are  attractions  near  enoufrh  to  be  visited  inex¬ 
pensively  by  autobus  or  rail,  A  longer  trip  may  be  maile  to  the 
Muzo  emerald  mines,  about  75  miles  from  Bogota.  The  city  is 
compact  enough  so  that  much  of  it  may  be  seen  on  foot,  but  a  book 
of  tickets  for  the  street  cars  is  a  very  good  investment.  If  the 
inexpensive  taxicabs  are  used  it  is  well  to  hire  those  of  one  of  the 
recognized  companies  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstaiuling  in 
regard  to  rates. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  southward  bound  the  cabin  class 
ships  call  at  Buenaventura  alternate  weeks,  and  to  save  delay  and 
the  expense  of  waiting  or  the  expense  of  extra  fare  vessels  it  is  well 
to  plan  the  trip  inland  so  as  to  catch  the  next  cabin  class  ship. 

Sailing  southward  with  the  lazy  swell  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  sight 
of  flying  fish,  porpoises  and  an  occasional  whale  to  intensify  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  deck  chair  and  a  good  book,  you  may  see  the  coastline 


OIRON  1)E  LA  UNION, 
LIMA. 

The  main  street  of  the  shop- 
ping  district  is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  thoroughfare,  with 
typical  colonial  structures. 
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change  from  tlie  banana  fronds  and  palm  trees  in  the  north  to  the 
stark  and  desolate  mountains  that  faced  Pizarro  in  his  search  for 
treasure.  At  each  little  port  there  will  come  a  swarm  of  dugouts, 
motor  boats,  and  dories  bearing  the  products  of  the  locality.  The 
vendors  will  stretch  their  hands  up  to  you  with  beseeching  salesman¬ 
ship  or  come  swarming  over  the  sides  with  bags  and  suitcases  filled 
with  things  to  sell.  Tumaco,  Colombia;  Manta,  Ecuador,  with 
wonderful  Panama  hats;  and  then  in  the  early  morning  you  pass 
up  the  river  and  drop  anchor  in  the  stream  off  Guayaquil,  the  major 
seaport  of  Ecuador.  From  this  historic  city  it  is  possible  to  travel 
to  Quito,  the  capital,  which  has  nestled  in  a  valley  9,000  feet  high 
for  400  years.  The  railway  fare  is  about  $12  round  trip  with  meals, 
and  the  fine  hotels  under  European  plan  are  ine.xpensive,  due  to  the 
ver>'  favorable  exchange,  but  one  shouhl  be  careful  to  arrange  for 
passage  on  a  cabin-class  ship  to  Callao  before  going  inland. 

Sailing  down  the  coast  again  you  stop  at  little  ports,  important 
commercially  as  the  outlets  for  rich  plantations,  mines,  and  oil  wells 
in  the  interior.  Talara,  Paita,  Pimentel,  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Sala- 
verry — all  with  interesting  cargos  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  by  slings 
to  the  barges.  There  are  great  bleak  mountains  rising  out  of  the 
ocean,  islands  white  and  odoriferous  from  a  million  generations  of 
guano  birds,  swarms  of  boats  ranging  from  the  dugout  and  reed  boat, 
similar  to  those  on  Lake  Titicaca,  to  the  most  modern  of  gasoline 
launches.  You  will  be  offered  every  conceivable  object  of  local  work¬ 
manship,  made  from  shells,  leather,  straw,  copper,  silver,  furs — you 
must  be  careful  that  the  furs  are  prime  and  the  leather  well  tanned. 
You  must  read  the  regulations  on  transporting  canaries  and  pet 
squirrels,  for  your  sales  resistance  is  almost  sure  to  crumble.  For 
the  sake  of  your  thinning  travelers’  cheques  it  is  well  to  wait  till  the 
moment  of  sailing,  at  which  time  the  prices  are  miraculously  halved 
or  quartered. 

In  Callao  you  will  find  wonderful  docks  and  the  smart  gray  ships 
of  the  Peruvian  Navy  giving  a  strange  note  of  contrast  with  old 
siiuare-riggers  of  the  clipper  days.  Trolley  and  autobus  give  trans¬ 
portation  to  nearby  Lima  at  nominal  cost,  although  a  taxi  shared 
with  two  or  more  members  of  the  boat’s  passenger  list  will  be  nearly 
as  cheap  and  much  more  convenient. 

A  week  spent  in  Lima  will  cost  about  $7  for  room,  bath,  and  meals 
at  one  of  the  better  hotels,  and  all  other  expenses  are  correspondingly 
inexpensive  due  to  the  exchange.  Lima  should  be  seen  on  foot. 
Within  a  small  radius  are  such  incomparable  sights  as  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  founded  in  1551  and  hence  the  oldest  in  South  America, 
the  great  cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  are  the  reputed  remains  of 
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Ueprodu<'«d  by  permission  from  Robert  Uemimann’s  “Chite." 

WINGS  OVKR  THE  ANDES. 

Anunforgettalileexiierienpeistheflipht  by  comfortable  i>lane  from  Santiago,  Chile  to  Mendoza.  Argentina, 
in  the  course  of  which  an  altitude  of  IS.OOO  feet  or  more  is  reached. 


Pizarro,  the  Hall  of  the  Inquisition  with  its  carved  mahogany  ceiling, 
the  Torre  Tagle  Palace,  the  government  huildings,  and  museums  of 
Indian  and  Incan  culture.  For  a  dime  on  the  autobus  you  may  go  to 
beautiful  Miraflores,  newest  suburb  of  the  city,  and  at  a  rate  of  $4 
a  day  plus  luncheon  you  may  hire  a  private  car  to  take  you  to  the 
many  ruins  near  the  city. 

A  trip  to  the  American-operated  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  can  be  made 
in  two  days  over  the  Central  Peruvian  Railway.  If  time  does  not 
permit  of  the  entire  trip  it  is  possible  to  make  a  round  trip  to  Arroyo 
in  a  single  day  that  will  cover  the  most  spectacular  part  of  this  awe¬ 
inspiring  railway.  Even  today  an  almost  unbelievahle  engineering 
feat,  the  track  winds  through  tunnels,  emerges  into  perpendicular 
chasms  that  are  bridged  from  the  lip  of  one  tunnel  to  another,  with 
cliffs  towering  thousands  of  feet  above  and  foaming  glacial  streams 
hundreds  of  feet  helow,  or  clings  precariously  to  shaly  slopes  over¬ 
shadowed  by  snow  capped  peaks.  The  cost  of  the  shortened  trip  is 
less  lhan  $3  including  the  noon  meal  on  the  train. 

The  physician  in  constant  attendance  on  the  train  reminds  one  of 
the  dangers  of  mountain  sickness  in  these  high  altitudes.  Walk 
slowly,  and  on  flat  feet.  Don’t  drink  liquors  or  take  stimulants.  At 
the  first  feeling  of  nausea,  request  oxygen  from  the  compressed  tanks 
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carried  on  Peruvian  railways.  Back  in  Lima  and  ready  to  start 
south  again  you  will  probably  wish  to  have  some  of  the  stains  of 
travel  removed  from  your  wardrobe.  Because  summer  suiting  in 
these  latitudes  is  ordinarily  washable,  insist  that  your  clothes  be  dry 
cleaned  or  you  will  have  an  expensive  gabardine  returned  with  the 
smell  of  soap  and  much  scrubbing — with  tbe  consecjuent  effects  on 
its  fit  and  appearance. 

It  is  possible  that  you  will  have  to  forego  Lake  Titicaca  and  lovely 
La  Paz.  Stopping  at  Mollendo,  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Peruvian 
Railways,  then  at  Arica,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  Chanaral,  and 
Coquimbo,  you  will  finally  leave  the  ship  at  the  wonderfid  Chilean 
port  of  Valparaiso.  Central  and  southern  Chile  are  rated  high  among 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world,  and  with  the  very  favorable  exchange 
it  is  possible  to  live  luxuriously  on  a  ver\’  modest  expenditure.  Bus 
fare  to  the  suburb  and  seaside  playground  of  Vina  del  Mar  is  a  dime, 
and  you  may  hire  a  single-horse  victoria  at  20  cents  an  hour.  The 
double-deck  street  cars  have  a  reduced  second-class  fare  on  the  top 
level. 

For  a  total  expense  of  about  $3.25  you  may  ride  in  a  chair  car  and 
dine  in  the  luxuriously  a]>pointed  dining  car  of  one  of  the  finest  electric 
railways  in  the  world  as  you  are  whisked  up  to  the  capital,  Santiago. 
Here  in  a  suite  of  rooms  overlooking  the  panorama  of  the  valley  and 
the  distant  cordillera  and  dining  in  a  beautiful  supper  club  you  may 
live  for  $2  a  day  in  a  mode  that  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  for  $50.  It  is  indeed  a  jewel  of  a  city — clean, 
wide  streets  and  modern  buildings,  fresh  mountain  air,  beautiful 
parks  and  plazas,  a  cosmopolitan  population  that  is  world  renowned 
for  beauty  and  culture.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  American  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine,  on  returning  to  this,  his  birthplace,  should  say,  “My 
work  has  taken  me  to  nearly  every  country  on  earth,  but  for  sheer 
beauty  and  charm,  Chile  cannot  be  surpassed.” 

Perhaps  you  would  care  to  see  the  famous  central  valley  and  the 
lake  region  of  Chile.  An  all-expense  tour,  conducted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  railway,  will  take  you  on  this  week  of  delight  for 
less  than  $30,  or  you  may  cross  to  Argentina  via  the  lakes  and  then 
travel  north  across  the  pampa  to  Buenos  Aires  at  an  expense  of  a 
little  over  $100  including  meals,  sleeping-car  and  hotels.  It  is  also 
possible  to  cross  the  cordillera  at  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rail  and  autobus  for  about  the  same  amount.  I  would 
take  you  by  air. 

The  Panagra,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Grace  Company  -and  a  part  of 
Pan  American  Airways,  operates  a  passenger  service  in  new  Douglas 
transport  planes  that  provides  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  experiences  not  only  in  South  America  but  in  the  world. 
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Courtea>'  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Co. 


A  SECTION’  OF  THE  HARBOR,  BUENOS  AIRES 
Through  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  passes  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina. 


In  a  comfortable,  heated,  and  sound  proof  cabin,  you  are  quickly 
lifted  to  16,000  feet  from  which  altitude  you  gaze  out  of  the  w’indow 
on  hundreds  of  miles  of  jagged,  snow-capped  peaks  with  great  bulging 
glaciers  pushing  down  into  brown,  barren  valleys.  Behind  you,  wispy 
clouds  throw  patterns  on  the  valleys  of  Chile,  and  far  to  the  west  you 
see  the  sun  glinting  from  the  surface  of  the  Pacific.  Below  you 
appears  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  and  the  weather  stations  for  the 
air  line,  higher  in  their  valley  than  most  peaks  in  our  Rockies.  You 
are  looking  across  a  country!  To  the  left  rises  Aconcagua,  towering 
a  mile  above  your  cruising  plane.  You  see  below  a  long  sloping  valley 
with  a  zig-zag  scar  etched  along  the  brown  cliffs,  the  Transandine 
Railway.  The  steward  of  the  plane,  an  accomplished  linguist, 
explains  the  route  or  brings  you  a  tasty  lunch.  He  shows  you  how 
to  sniff  at  the  o.xygen  tube  provided  at  each  seat  to  ward  off  a  head¬ 
ache  due  to  the  altitude,  or  brings  you  magazines  and  papers  flown 
in  six  days  from  New  York  or  flown  from  Europe  via  Africa  and  the 
South  Atlantic.  You  pause  at  Mendoza;  then  fly  on,  12,000  feet 
above  the  pampa.  The  chief  pilot  leaves  the  control  cabin  and  walks 
back  to  chat  a  moment  with  the  passengers— the  plane  is  being 
automatically  flown  by  the  gyro  pilot  while  the  assistant  pilot  radios 
ahead  for  weather  reports  and  direction  signals.  Buenos  Aires — 
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the  cost  has  been  $100  from  hotel  to  hotel,  less  25  percent  if  you 
are  a  student. 

Buenos  Aires  is  too  large  to  be  described  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this. 
It  is  a  metropolis,  more  or  less  like  all  great  world  cities  in  that  it 
may  be  as  expensive  or  as  cheap  as  you  desire.  The  city  is  zoned,  and 
therefore  you  will  pay  varying  amounts  up  to  about  5  cents  on 
the  street  car,  omnibus,  or  subway,  and  to  about  8  cents  in  the 
colecih'o,  a  fast  lO-passenger  bus  that  runs  over  a  given  route  but 
without  scheduled  stops.  Hotels  range  from  $4  a  day  down,  and  are 
of  a  ciuality  equal  to  our  finest,  also  down.  A  very  good  room  in  a 
private  home,  with  two  meals  a  day  and  continental  breakfast,  may 
be  had  at  $20  a  month.  You  will  see  Palermo  Park,  the  harbor,  the 
custom  house  and  other  jiublic  buildings,  the  University,  Avenida 
Florida  at  tea  time,  the  street  of  compra  y  renta,  counterpart  of  our 
jiawnshop,  the  schools,  the  plazas,  the  financial  district — a  thousand 
sights  that  can  hold  you  for  any  length  of  time. 

An  auto  or  colectivo  trip  south  along  the  coast  to  Mar  del  Plata  will 
cost  $4  and  two  days  in  time.  La  Plata  with  its  new  national  uni¬ 
versity  may  be  reached  for  50  cents.  By  train  or  colectivo  you  may 
travel  into  the  campo  and  visit  an  efitancia,  or  ranch,  where  you  will 
be  treated  with  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo.  During 
certain  seasons  there  are  e.xcursions  to  Cordoba  and  south  by  sea  to 


PhotocrapU  by  Uuberi  King  Hall. 


TANMX  FACTORY,  PARAGUAY. 

()ne  of  the  leading  industries  of  Paraguay  is  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  quebracho  logs,  the  annual 
production  amounting  to  about  .W.OOO  tons. 
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the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Unfortunately,  the  season  of  tlie  year  when 
most  of  these  rates  occur  is  at  a  time,  due  to  the  reversal  of  the  seasons, 
that  is  not  convenient  for  the  North  xVmerican  traveler.  But  to  the 
north  lie  the  tropics  and  experiences  impossible  to  duplicate  in  our 
country. 

Taking  a  large  and  very  modern  motor  ship  up  the  Kio  de  la  Plata, 
you  will  stop  at  Rosario,  with  its  great  meat  ingoiijicos  and  wheat 
elevators,  then  at  Parana,  Corrientes,  and  finally  at  Asuncion,  the 
cajiital  of  Paraguay,  with  its  tropical  verdure  shading  cobbled  streets 
and  with  its  great  open-air  market  waking  the  city  at  five  each  morning. 
Paraguay  is  bravely  and  with  intense  patriotism  rebuilding  itself 
after  the  late  war,  but  at  present  its  currency  exchange  makes  living 
extremely  cheap.  Street-car  and  omnibus  fares  are  2  cents,  while  a 
very  good  hotel  with  meals  is  about  50  cents  a  day. 

Beating  north  through  the  Chaco  in  a  smaller  but  even  more 
comfortable  motor  ship  owned  by  the  same  company,  you  will  stop 
at  tannin  plants  and  estancias  where  American  engineers  in  sun 
helmets  or  double  felts  will  push  aboard  through  the  crowds  of  work¬ 
men  and  Indians;  they  are  down  to  get  the  twice  monthly  mail. 
You  are  sure  to  be  barraged  with  invitations  to  stay  a  week  or  a 
month,  to  talk  English  and  to  relate  the  news  from  home.  You  dock 
at  Corumba,  the  end  of  the  steamship  line,  and  wander  through 
the  quiet  streets  of  this  city  in  the  heart  of  Matto  Grosso.  From  the 
Bolivian  consul  you  may  get  a  temporary  visa  to  enter  Bolivia,  and, 
hiring  a  dugout  canoe  and  two  paddlers,  you  may  spend  two  or 
three  days  exploring  the  tributaries  and  streams  emptying  into  the 
Paraguay.  The  expense  of  canoe  and  paddlers  varies  with  your 
ability  to  barter. 


Photoxnph  by  Rol»ert  Kinc  Hall. 


NECKLACE  AND  EAR- 
KINGS  FROM  PAR.A- 
OCAY. 

Made  from  flne  gold  and  red 
coral,  these  antique  pieces 
of  unknown  origin  are 
sometimes  obtainable 
from  country  women  in 
the  Asuncion  market. 
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r  n  r  KC  II  TO  W  E  K. 
CONCEPriOX,  PAKA- 
OCAA'. 

On  the  Paraguay  Riverahout 
135  miles  north  of  Asun¬ 
cion  is  loeate<i  the  town  of 
Concepcion,  which  has  a 
considerable  domes!  ic  and 
foreign  commerce. 


Photuaraph  by  Kohart  Kidk  Hall. 


but  will  not  run  over  oO  cents  a  day,  and  for  so  short  a  trip  you  will 
need  no  expensive  equipment  or  larg:e  amount  of  supplies. 

On  your  return  to  Asuncion  you  may,  if  you  wish,  exchange  your 
boat  ticket  for  a  rail  ticket  and  return  to  Buenos  Aires  via  Posadas 
and  the  Urujiuay  River  valley.  The  expense  of  transportation, 
including  berths  and  meals,  is  about  $90  round  trip  from  Buenos  to 
Corumba,  and  for  an  additional  $20  and  a  week’s  time  you  may 
include  a  visit  to  the  great  falls  of  Iguazu. 

No  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  would  be  complete  without  a  trip  to 
Montevideo,  across  the  mighty  Plata  in  Uruguay.  Round  trip  by 
steamer  will  cost  $10,  while  by  air  it  will  cost  about  $17  or  a  little 
more  than  $13  with  student  reductions.  For  the  additional  $3  the 
trip  by  air  in  a  giant  four-motored  “clipper”  with  crew  of  5  and  32 
passengers  is  an  experience  that  should  not  he  missed.  Montevideo 
is  a  city  built  between  two  arms  of  the  ocean  and  along  a  series  of 
beautiful  plazas  where  in  the  evening  people  sit  at  sidewalk  cafes 
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A  PLAZA  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


The  water  front  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  vistas,  either  natural  or  man-made.  The 
Pra^a  de  Paris,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  has  been  laid  out  in  fMtnal  style.  The 
turreted  building  to  the  right  is  the  fashionable  Casino  Beira  Mar. 


and  watch  the  colorful,  strolling;  after-theatre  crowd.  It  is  a  city 
of  quiet  and  placid  charm  not  unlike  the  cities  of  our  southern  Tide¬ 
water. 

At  last  time  and  cheque  book  have  nearly  run  their  course  and 
you  must  needs  start  north.  There  are  two  passenger  lines  running 
to  New  York,  the  Munson  and  the  Furness  Prince,  while  several 
freight  and  passenger  lines  touch  at  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
The  Munson  Line  has  a  tourist  class  at  $175  minimum  to  New  York 
and  also  e.xtends  the  courtesy  of  25  percent  reduction  to  students. 
You  will  hav'e  a  large  cool,  outside  stateroom  and  excellent  food. 

Two  full  days’  stop  in  Santos  gives  time  for  a  swim  at  the  beaches, 
visits  to  coffee  and  cotton  plantations,  and  a  trip  over  the  cable-car 
railway  to  Sao  Paulo  with  its  world-famous  snake  farm  and  flower- 
filled  gardens.  In  this  finely  appointed  train,  second  class  is  the 
equivalent  of  many  of  our  locals,  but  with  the  favorable  e.xchange 
it  is  possible  to  travel  most  inexpensively  with  a  reserved  seat  in  the 
chair  car. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  worthy  of  any  amount  of  time  that  may  be  spent 
and  the  living  e.xpenses  are  very  low.  An  excellent  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  may  be  had  for  50  cents  and  a  kitchenette  apartment  in 
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one  of  the  better  hotels  will  cost  only  $20  a  month.  Here  you  will 
visit  the  harbor,  the  beaches,  the  sidewalk  cafes,  you  will  buy  art 
work  made  from  iridescent  butterfly  win^s  and  as  the  final  and  great¬ 
est  treat  you  will  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Christ  on  Corcovado  and 
gaze  out  over  the  incomparable  vista  of  tiled  pastel  houses  and  winding 
tree-filled  drives  that  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
beaches.  For  tliis  you  will  “split”  the  $2  expense  of  a  private  car 
among  your  three  friends  from  the  ship  and  will  cliiuja  the  last  thousand 
meters  on  foot. 

When  you  leave  Rio  de  Janeiro  you  will  have  two  glorious  weeks 
of  sun  and  lazy  shipboard  bathing  and  napping,  with  stops  of  a  day 
each  at  Trinidad  and  Bermuda.  Back  in  New  York — three  and  a 
half  months — ten  countries — tw^enty  thousand  miles — what  has  it 
cost?  To  you  who  are  not  students  the  expense  has  been  about 
$850.  To  those  of  you  who  are,  the  bill  will  come  to  exactly  $710 — 
for  that  is  w'hat  it  cost  me,  after  deducting  the  time  and  money  e.x- 
pended  during  the  period  I  was  working  in  Argentina.  See  America 
First — South  America. 


AERIAL  CARLE  CAR  TO  THE  TOP  OF  SUOAR  LOAF,  RIO  DE  JANERIO 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1935 


By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Dtnium,  Pan  American  Union 

.^\.CC()KI)1XG  to  official  statistics,  Brazil  in  1935  had  a  total 
foreign  trade  of  7,959,925  contos,  the  largest  since  1928  and  an  increase 
of  33.5  percent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Imports  increased 
in  value  from  2,502,785  contos  in  1934  to  3,855,917  contos  in  1935, 
an  advance  of  .54.1  percent.  E.xports  rose  from  3,459,006  contos  in 
1934  to  4,104,008  contos  in  1935,  an  increase  of  18.6  percent.  There 
was  an  export  surplus  in  1935  of  248,091  contos  as  against  9.56,221 
contos  in  the  preceding  year. 


IMPORTS 

The  United  States  maintained  its  supremacy  among  the  suppliers 
of  Brazilian  imports  with  sales  of  306,686  contos  more  than  in  1934. 
Germany  followed  with  an  increase  of  448,969  contos  or  128  percent, 
wliich  places  it  in  second  position  as  a  source  of  Brazil’s  imports. 
Japan  increased  its  sales  by  109.5  percent;  British  India  by  100.6 
percent;  Canada  by  171.7  percent;  and  Denmark  by  129.9  percent. 
The  other  chief  supplying  countries  all  show  increases  over  the  1934 
figures. 

Imports  by  countries  of  origin 


Country 

1934  1 

1 

1935 

Percent  : 
change  ' 
in  19.35 

Percent  of  total 

1 

1934 

1935 

United  States . ' 

C  'ontot  1 
.WO.  901 

Contos 
897,  ,587  ' 

+51.9  ! 

23.6 

23.3 

Oermany . 1 

350,  "ta  ' 

799,732 

+  128.0 

14.0 

20.7 

Argentina.. . ‘ 

311,422  1 

499,466 

+60.4 

12.4  ! 

12.9 

United  Kingdom . . 

429,9.52  1 

477,541  ’ 

+  11.1 

17.2 

12.4 

Union  of  Belgium  and  Luvemhurg . ! 

140,155  : 

218,407 

+49.4  i 

.5.8  i 

5.7 

Netherlands . . 

101,527  1 

>  158, 082 

+55.7 

4.1  1 

4.1 

France . | 

91, 149 

130,078 

+42.7 

3.6  i 

3.4 

Italy . . . . . 

Wi,.548 

9.%  380 

+  10.2 

3.4  ^ 

2.5 

Portugal . . . . . . 

1  44,799 

51. 923 

+  1.5.9 

1.8 

1.3 

Sweden . 

13, 9.30 

47,  .532 

+40. 1 

1.2 

Mexico . . . . . 

36,585 

46,027 

+25.8 

'  1.5 

1.2 

British  India . 

1  20,3.36 

40.801 

1  +100.6 

.8 

1  1.0 

Japan . 

:  16. 648 

34,874 

+  109.5 

.  7 

1  .9 

■Switxerland . 

32,010 

1  32, 942 

+2.9 

1.3 

.8 

Canada . 

11.  .587 

31,481 

+  171.7 

1  .4 

.8 

Finland . . . . . . 

13. 363 

24,399 

+82. 6 

i 

1  .6 

Uruguay . 

17.  246 

1  21.  .549 

+24.  9 

;  -5 

Denmark . 

5,  .567 

'  12,799 

+  129.9 

.2 

.3 

Other  (aiiintries . 

1  162, 297 

23.5,317 

'  +45. 0 

6.6 

6.4 

Total  imiiorts . 

1  2,  .502.  785 

3.8.5.5.917 

1  +.54. 1 

100. 0 

1  100.0 

Note. — The  average  value  of  the  niilreis  in  I'niteil  States  currency  (official  rate)  was:  19.T4,  $0,ilS2>i:  193.S, 
til.ilMT.  One  conto  equals  I.UCK)  milreis. 
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Imports  by  principal  commodities 


Quantity 


ConitiKMlity 


l.ive  stock .  nunilicr- 

Kaw  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries: 

Patent  fuel,  coal  and  coke . tons. 

Cement .  do... 

.\niline  or  fuchsine  dyes . do. . . 

Iron  and  steel . . . do .  . 

Gasoline . do... 

Jute . do... 

Kerosene . do  .. 

Wool . . . . . do  .. 

Fuel  oil . do... 

Wood  pulp . do... 

Hides  and  skins. . do... 

Salt . do... 

Silk . do... 

M  iscellaneous . . . . 


Total. 


Manufactures: 

Cotton  piece  gootls . tons. 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton . do... 

-Vutomotiles _ number. 

Other  vehicles  and  accessories . tons. 

Rubber.  . do... 

Copper  and  alloys . . do... 

Iron  and  steel . do... 

Wool . do... 

Linen . do... 

Earthenware,  (torcelain,  glass,  and  crystalware 

do... 

Machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  tools. ..do... 

Palter  ami  manufactures . do... 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  products 

do... 

Miscellaneous . 


Total. 


.Vlimentary  substances: 


Codfish . . . . do. 


Fruits  and  nuts . ..do... 

Wheat.. . . . <lo... 


IWM 

1935 

19:14  1 

1935 

1 

1 

Contwt  1 

Contos 

B.  132  , 

28.328 

3.233  ! 

12, 131 

1, 13.’>.  219 

1.4.37. 3-27  ; 

1 

90,218  i 

152, 477 

12.').  702  1 

114.  154 

15,371 

17. 351 

631  i 

816 

:i6,723  I 

58,551 

93. 970 

98.  .566 

53,176  1 

98.660 

264.666  . 

276, 329 

86.668 

132. 862 

21,612 

24.349 

31,840 

54,440 

93.;i69 

93.889 

48.270 

65,411 

1,478 

1,279 

31,776  1 

38,084 

4,11.960 

436,  712 

49,760  1 

65,222 

74. 191 

63.410 

44.444  ! 

45. 750 

383 

.371 

14,728 

21, 374 

10.  aw 

1.9.34 

877 

286 

786 

593 

44. 568 

48.868 

. 

251, 294 

392, 517 

799. 713 

1, 191.853 

487 

337 

15.  -268 

11,602 

324 

425 

7,605 

12,023 

15, 173 

17, 532 

108,  .597 

177,802 

9.043 

28.3.56 

31,766 

81.887 

3.668 

4.  <W9 

32,628 

,50,660 

1  2.009 

2, 167 

17,808 

29,978 

223,687 

2C4.  437 

218. 845 

332, 150 

292 

321 

12, 424 

17,725 

1  738 

712 

a).  ,538 

28,930 

I  11,265 

14,412 

32,417 

5.5,677 

40.690 

60,481 

396,  .596 

694,552 

1  47. 3:19 

51, 621 

56.658 

89.038 

1  60, 078 

69. 537 

136, 323 

191, 582 

I" . 

122, 390 

179, 7.54 

1 . 

. 

!  1. 209, 863 

1. 95.3, 360 

1 

i  4,900 

1 

4. 130 

t 

2.5,349 

29, 751 

18,793 

17. 158 

:16.  714 

38,727 

3.414 

1.  IIW 

1.931 

,593 

7,  ,529 

7,3.50 

1  2.5. 338 

29,017 

98.6.54 

4.5,  429 

50.099 

31.341 

17, 792 

19. 282 

40.726 

56. 198 

809.843 

881.722 

256. 467 

434,463 

32 

16 

15 

.56 

1 . 

.51. 337 

78,427 

i-. 

698. 573 

1 . 

! 

2.  5B2.  785 

3,855,917 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States,  the  largest  purchaser  of  Brazilian  commodities, 
increased  the  contos  value  of  its  imports  in  1935  by  20  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  (lermany,  the  next  most  impor¬ 
tant  imjiorter  of  Brazilian  goods,  increased  her  purchases  by  49.8 
percent,  largely  due  to  purchases  of  cotton  with  “compensation” 
marks.  Exports  to  Japan  increased  by  92.9  percent;*  to  France,  34 
percent;  and  to  .Vrgentina,  22.9  percent.  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Portugal,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  British  India, 
show  percentage  declines  in  1935  as  compared  with  1934. 
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Exports  by  countries  of  destination 


Country 

1934 

1 

1935 

Percent 
change 
in  1935 

Percent  of  total 

1934 

1935 

United  States . . . 

Contoi 

1  Cantos 

1 

1,347,168 

1  1,616,885 

+20.0 

38.9 

39.4 

Germany . 

453.579 

679, 504 

+49.8 

13.1 

16.5 

United  Kingdom.. . 

418, 682 

378, 133 

-9.7 

12.1 

9.2 

France . 

248,061 

332,334 

+34.0 

7.2 

8.1 

.\rgentina . . . . 

164,026 

201,570 

+22.9 

4.7 

4.9 

Netherlands . 

145,808 

149,042 

+2.2 

4.2 

3.6 

Union.of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg . 

117, 889 

135,023 

+14. 5 

3.4 

3.3 

Italy . 

108,220 

111,271 

+2.8 

3.1 

2.7 

Uruguay . 

104,832 

105,964 

+1.1 

3.0 

2.6 

Sweden . . . 

77,426 

78,828 

+1.8 

2.2 

1.9 

Denmark _ _ _  .. 

32,334 

36,601 

+13.2 

.9 

.9 

Portugal . 

36,013 

29,796 

-17.3 

1.0 

.7 

Finland . 

31,652  1 

26,259 

-20.5 

.9 

.6 

Japan . 

10,638 

20,517 

+92.9 

.3 

.5 

Canada . j 

6,759 

8,078 

+19.5 

.2 

.2 

Switzerland . i 

345 

175 

-49.3 

0) 

(>) 

Mexico . . . 1 

76 

75 

-1.3 

(■) 

<‘) 

British  India . ; 

216 

9 

-95.8 

(*) 

(') 

Other  countries . . . . . 1 

155,282 

193,944 

+24.9 

4.8 

4.9 

Total  exports . j 

3,459.006 

4,104.008 

+18.6 

100.0^ 

1  100.0 

■  Less  than  Ho  of  1  percent. 


Exports  by  principal  commodities 


Commodity 


Animals  and  animal  products: 

Lard . . . . . 

Preserved  meats . 

Froren  and  chilled  meat . 

Hides . 

Wool . 

Skins . . . 

Tallow . . . . 

Jerked  lieef . . . . 

Miscellaneous _ _ _ 

Total . 

Minerals  and  mineral  products: 

Manftanese _ 

Precious  stones _ 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Total . 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  products: 

Raw  cotton _ _ _ 

Rice . . . . 

.Sugar . . . 

Rubber _ _ _ 

Cacao . 

Coffee _ 

Carnauba  wax _ 

Bran  of  all  kinds . 

Manioc  meal . 

Oranges . . . 

Other  fruits  and  nuts _ _ 

Oil-producing  seeds . 

Tobacco . . 

Yerba  mate . . 

Timber . . . 

Oilseed  cake . 

Miscellaneous... . 

Total . 

Grand  total . 


Quantity 


Value 


.tons.. 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 


5,412 
7,656 
41, 707 
50,608 
2,588 
4,007 
8,503 
508 


13,639 
14,222 
.54, 174 
49,012 
4,898 
4,257 
23,543 
498 


7,978 
22,073 
45,275 
92,717 
13,047 
41,803 
9,621 
775 
23, 154 


33,912 

41,615 

60,318 

102,869 

26,861 

51,978 

30,896 

872 

29,887 


256,443 


379,208 


•tons.. 


2,300 


60,669 


134 

307 

3,732 


6,676 

471 

6,710 


4, 173 


13, 857 


. tons.. 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do _ 

.1,000  bags  I.. 

_ tons.. 

. do _ 

_ do _ 

. boxes.. 


126,548 

33,285 

23,897 

11, 1.50 
101, 570 
14, 147 
6,146 
71,230 
14,809 
2,631,827 


138,630 
94, 642 
85,267 
12,370 
111,826 
15,329 
6,607 
133,368 
19,314 
2,640,420 


.tons.. 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 

.do _ 


142, 872 
31,141 
64,702 
136,188 
66,635 


221,  .524 
32,963 
61,500 
167, 177 
100, 169 


4,56, 198 
25,561 
14,284 
33,642 
129,935 
2,114, 512 
27,862 

13,130 

5,211 

56,189 

37,010 

66,717 

52,208 

71,526 

27,926 

17,486 

48,993 


3, 198,390 


647,993 

63,706 

45,799 

36,064 

163,035 

2,156,599 

48,264 

28,685 

7,418 

61,989 

68,531 

123,034 

65,372 

66,330 

34,410 

26,119 

67,595 


3,710,943 


3,459,006  I  4, 


104,008 


>  One  bag— 60  kilos  or  132  pounds. 
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GOLD  MINING 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  IN  CHILE  ^ 

By  VICTOR  NAVARRETE  S. 

Ex'Minuter  0/  Promotion 

The  campaign  for  gold  mining  in  Chile  was  started  in  1932 
because  of  the  unemployment  of  120,000  men  and  the  desperate 
need  for  foreign  exchange.  Forty  thousand  men  were  soon  employed 
in  the  washings,  earning  sufficient  wages  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  State  thus  saved  some  millions  of  pesos  which 
it  would  have  had  to  expend  for  feeding  them  through  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Office,  or  the  expenditure  of  more  than  10,000,000  pesos  a 
month  if  they  had  been  engaged  on  public  works.  Last  November 
there  were  about  20,000  men  still  occupied  in  gold  washing;  appar¬ 
ently  they  have  settled  down  to  a  job  in  which  they  have  become 
proficient.  Vein  mining  has  also  given  work  to  nearly  20,000  miners, 
formerly  unemployed. 

These  operations  supplied  the  Central  Bank  with  enough  gold  to 
support  our  currency  and  to  develop  foreign  trade  and  the  national 
industries  which  needed  to  import  machinery  and  raw  materials 
from  abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  gold  washings  scattered  throughout  the  country 
offer  a  powerful  means  by  which  the  State  can  improve  wages  and 
the  workers’  standard  of  living.  Agriculture  and  industry  will  have 
to  offer  laborers  better  conditions  than  those  in  the  washings  in  order 
to  secure  men,  and  this  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  workers  in  general. 
Those  who  went  to  the  placer  mines  operated  by  the  Government 
were  provided  with  lodgings,  tools,  and  water  for  their  work;  stores 
offering  goods  at  moderate  prices  were  set  up  at  the  various  camps. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1932  gold  mining  occupied  at  its  peak 
55,000  men,  40,000  in  washings  and  15,000  in  underground  mines, 
and  provided  the  Central  Bank  with  gold  to  the  value  of  some 
300,000,000  pesos,  or  about  $12,000,000.  The  report  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  1934,  which  gives  this  figure,  also  states  that  in  1932  gold 
afforded  13  percent  of  the  total  foreign  exchange  acquired  by  the 
bank  and  the  nation,  36.7  percent  in  1933,  and  31.4  percent  in  1934. 

Chile  is,  in  fact,  a  country  of  immense  gold  resources.  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  the  conqueror  of  Chile,  wrote  to  Charles  V  in  1551 
that  Chile  was  “a  nation,  a  fertile  field  and  a  mine  of  gold”.  Until 

1  Condensed  from  Boletin  Minero  de  la  Sociedad  N'acional  de  Minerta,  Santiago,  Chile,  January,  1936. 
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1743,  when  a  mint  was  established  in  Santiago,  all  Chilean  gold  was 
sold  and  coined  in  the  mint  at  Lima,  so  that  Chile  probably  con¬ 
tributed  to  Peru’s  fame  as  a  country  of  unbounded  wealth. 

Several  new'  decree-laws  were  issued  in  1932  to  facilitate  gold 
mining.  One  provided  that  only  the  Mining  Credit  Bank  could 
buy  gold  ore  and  concentrates  and  only  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile 
could  purchase  gold  bars  and  coin.  Another  stipulated  that  only  the 
chief  of  the  Placer  Mining  Bureau  could  purchase  the  gold  produced 
in  washings;  the  export  of  gold  had  already  been  reserved  to  the 
Central  Bank.  These  measures  meant  that  free  trade  in  gold  and 
its  free  export  were  abolished.  The  two  objectives  of  the  legislation 
were  to  produce  as  much  gold  ore  and  to  start  as  many  gold  washings 
as  possible. 

The  Mining  Credit  Bank  took  charge  of  developing  vein  mining 
and  the  purchase  of  gold  ore  for  export  and  for  concentration  in  its 
own  plants.  After  having  been  provided  with  funds  by  various 
decrees,  the  bank  immediately  established  in  the  principal  producing 
districts  of  the  countrj'  40  purchasing  agencies  for  gold  ore,  on  which 
it  was  given  a  monopoly.  It  also  invested  about  5,000,000  pesos 
in  changing  its  plants  for  concentrating  copper  ore  so  that  they 
could  be  used  for  gold,  and  made  loans  to  small  miners  so  as  to 
increase  the  production  of  ore.  These  measures  were  immediately 
effective,  and  from  1932  to  September  1935  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  ore  and  refined  metal  containing  9,119.20  kilos,  or  293,190  ounces, 
of  fine  gold  at  a  cost  of  132,621,773  pesos,  or  about  $5,304,870. 

The  hank,  which  in  1932-34  had  incurred  deficits,  achieved  a 
satisfactory  footing  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  miners,  who 
had  expected  a  higher  price  for  their  ore.  As  a  result  of  a  general 
protest  against  the  prices  paid  by  the  bank,  a  law'  was  passed  on 
August  7,  1934,  reestablishing  free  commerce  in  gold  ore.  But  this 
did  not  operate,  as  was  expected,  to  promote  the  opening  of  new 
mines,  and  private  purchasers  and  smelters  already  existing  in  the 
country  had  to  supply  themselves  from  the  same  miners  who  formerly 
sold  their  ore  to  the  Mining  Bank.  Because  of  this  competition  the 
hank  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  40  purchasing  agencies  to  17  and 
now  does  not  have  sufficient  gold  ore  for  its  concentration  plants. 
In  the  writer’s  opinion  a  return  to  free  commerce  should  not  have 
been  made  before  new  mines  were  placed  in  operation  as  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan. 

The  large-scale  organization  of  work  in  the  gold  washings  was  very 
difficult.  There  were  no  data  with  regard  to  the  location,  probable 
cubic  feet  of  gold-hearing  earth  or  the  richness  of  the  various  deposits. 
Surveys  were  long  and  costly  and  it  was  necessary  to  search  the 
colonial  archives  to  decide  upon  the  most  suitable  locations.  In 
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Ctiurtei*y  of  the  Chilean  Minietry  of  Koreuin  Relatione. 

LA  MONEDA,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

A  great  increase  in  gold  production  in  l?28  inspiretl  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in 
Chile,  resultiiig  in  the  erecting  of  this  building,  comiiletetl  in  1R05.  Since  the  middle  of  the  past  century 
it  has  served  as  the  official  residence  of  the  President. 

operated  by  concessionaries.  Tlie  Placer  Mining  Bureau,  which  had 
purchasing  agents  at  the  washings,  was  authorized  to  sell  the  gold 
collected  to  the  Central  Bank,  accepting  in  payment  foreign  drafts 
which  the  Bureau  sold  on  the  market.  The  Government  gave  the 
funds  necessary  for  opening  the  various  sites  as  a  contribution  towards 
decreasing  unemployment  and  also  provided  the  necessary  capital  for 
purchasing  gold. 

Twelve  regional  engineers  were  appointed  to  start  the  gold  workings. 
The  Unemployment  Bureau  cooperated  actively,  as  did  other  tech¬ 
nical  offices  of  the  Government  and  mining  committees  established 
exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  organization  was  headed  by 
an  experienced  engineer  of  dynamic  and  aggressive  character. 
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other  words,  it  was  the  washings  which  had  been  worked  by  the 
Indians  and  the  Spaniards  which  were  again  to  be  exploited.  A  list 
of  GOO  of  these  scattered  throughout  the  country  was  drawn  up. 
There  were  no  workmen  who  understood  placer  mining,  nor  a  tech¬ 
nical  organization  specializing  in  the  subject.  The  unemployed  in 
Government  shelters  had  to  be  taugbt. 

At  first  the  Government  tried  a  plan  for  operating  all  the  washings 
through  concessionaries,  but  this  proved  too  expensive.  Finally,  a 
gold  monopoly  was  established  by  the  Government  to  protect  the 
workings  which  it  administered  directlv  as  well  as  the  washings 
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By  December  1932,  the  work  was  so  well  started  that  36,483  unem¬ 
ployed  had  found  work  in  105  washings,  divided  among  the  following 
categories:  administrative,  concessionary,  and  independent.  Later 
some  cooperative  washings  were  opened  and  a  few  authorized  pur¬ 
chasers  began  to  collect  gold  from  men  working  on  their  own.  The 
administrative  washings  are  run  directly  by  the  Bureau  and  are  in 
districts  reserved  by  the  State.  The  price  paid  to  each  miner  in 
November  1935  per  gram  of  gold  was  20  pesos.  The  Bureau  sells  it 
for  23.50  pesos,  which  gives  a  margin  for  covering  expenditures.  The 
washings  operated  by  concessionaries  are  also  located  on  Government 
reserves.  They  are  managed  by  individuals  holding  a  contract  with 
the  Placer  Mining  Bureau  and  receive  technical  assistance.  At 
present  the  concessionary  does  not  receive  a  subsidy  nor  a  bonus. 
The  miner  gets  20  pesos  per  gram  of  gold  in  the  north  and  18.50 
pesos  in  the  south.  The  Bureau  buys  it  at  23.50  pesos  a  gram,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  same  price  paid  by  the  bank,  and  the  concessionaries, 
therefore,  have  a  profit  of  3.50  to  5  pesos  per  gram.  The  independent 
washings  were  established  without  Government  aid  on  mining  claims 
taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  old  mining  code.  The  only  super¬ 
vision  that  the  Placer  Mining  Bureau  exercises  over  them  is  to  collect 
the  gold.  The  employment  of  workers  and  the  number  of  washings 
have  been  as  follows: 


1»32 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Washings 

Wolkers 

Wash¬ 

ings 

Workers 

Wash¬ 

ings 

Workers 

Wash¬ 

ings 

Workers 

Wash¬ 

ings 

Administrative . 

Concessionary . . . 

Independent . . . 

Cooperative . . . . 

.\utborized  purchasers . 

10,85fi 

6,665 

11,718 

!  ! 

10,237 

9,575 

15,086 

699 

.30 

91 

103 

7 

8,412 

5,798 

6,019 

1,047 

2,068 

36 

94 

96 

23 

6,850 

5,079 

6,036 

498 

1,06" 

32 

91 

39 

2 

11 

Total _ _ 

253 

19,530 

175 

Gold  was  bought  from  them  as  follows: 


Gold  collected 

Price  paid 

i 

Average 
price 
per  gram 

1932 . 

Grams 

269, 599. 00 

Pesos 

5, 815, 622. 58 

Pesos 

21. 57 

1933 . 

1,932,226.70 

41, 034, 185. 22 

21.23 

1934 . 

2, 2:13, 820. 10 

48, 010, 099.  45 

21.51 

1935  (October) . 

1,517,553.56 

31,549,933.85 

20.79 

Total . 

5,9.53, 199.36 

126,439,841.10 

21.23 
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As  employment  in  other  industries  increased,  the  number  of  men 
in  the  washings  decreased,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Unemployed  j 

Workers  in  i 
washings  j 

Workers 
in  nitrate, 
copper 
and  coal 

July . 

September _ 

October . 

December _ 

1932 

. !  118,988 

. j  124,937 

.  128, 152 

. 1  118,216 

2,190  1 
19,547  1 
26,862  ! 
36,483 

23,563 

23,062 

23,854 

24,663 

January _ _ 

February . . 

March . 

December . 

1933 

.  102, 771 

.  92,075 

74,770 

. .  65,269 

35,632 

36,764 

40,474 

26,775 

22,441 
23, 518 
22,403 
30,332 

December . 

1934 

1 

. ;  18,211 

21,679 

j  43, 344 

May . . . 

1935 

.  12,209 

19,021 

1  44,346 

It  is  calculated  that  the  gold  collected  in  the  washings  corresponds 
on  an  average  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  produced,  the  rest  having 
been  bought  by  bootleg  operators.  The  washings  supervised  directly 
by  the  Bureau,  which  occupied  10  percent  of  the  Government  reserves, 
gave  work  to  30  percent  of  all  the  men  employed  in  gold  washings 
and  yielded  45.36  percent  of  the  total  gold  turned  in.  These  figures 
are  very  important  in  formulating  a  future  policy  for  the  gold  wash¬ 
ings.  The  Bureau  paid  out  for  gold  126,439,881  pesos  and  sold  it 
for  138,392,636  pesos,  thus  giving  a  profit  of  11,952,755  pesos.  Tliis 
balance  was  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  give  a 
bonus  to  the  concessionaries  under  the  first  plan,  now  revoked.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau,  which  in  the 
three  and  a  half  years  ending  June  1935  showed  a  total  deficit  of 
224,955  pesos.  The  Bureau  had  100  employees  in  1932.  This 
figure  rose  to  386  in  1933,  but  was  reduced  the  same  year  to  248  and 
to  166  in  1935.  The  number  of  employees  who,  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  are  appointed  by  decree  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
deficit.  Up  to  December  31,  1934,  the  Government  contributed  a 
little  more  than  16,000,000  pesos  to  open  washings  and  purchase  gold ; 
of  this  amount  almost  11,000,000  pesos  were  spent  for  installation. 
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SOME  XVITH  CENTURY  HISTORIES 
AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA 

By  A.  CURTIS  WILGUS,  Ph.  D. 

Aisocwte  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington  University 
(Part  1')! 

The  sixtoontli  century  saw  many  writers  who  described  the 
Spanish  Indies  at  close  range  or  at  a  distance.  Several  were  naive 
and  gullible,  some  were  conscientious  and  painstaking,  but  all  recorded 
valuable  and  interesting  information,  although  frequently  in  a  ram¬ 
bling  style  and  in  poor  form.  Among  these  writers  are  a  number  who 
have  been  selected  here  because  of  their  usefulness  to  subsequent  his¬ 
torians  who  have  based  innumerable  accounts  upon  their  works. 

I 

In  November  1509  an  e.xpedition  commanded  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
left  Santo  Domingo  for  what  is  now  Colombia.  After  famine  and 
fights  with  the  natives,  the  leader  established  the  town  of  San  Sebas¬ 
tian  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  But  ill  luck  dogged  the 
settlers,  and  Ojeda  set  sail  for  Santo  Domingo,  leaving  Francisco 
Pizarro  in  charge.  Meanwhile  two  ships  with  food,  men,  and  horses 
reached  San  Sebastian  from  Santo  Domingo  under  the  command  of 
the  lawyer  and  future  historian,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  a 
partner  in  Ojeda’s  adventure,  since  he  had  invested  money  in  the 
enterprise  in  return  for  which  Ojeda  had  promised  to  make  him  alcalde 
mayor  in  the  new  colony.  Hidden  in  a  barrel  on  this  expedition  was 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

Enciso  seems  to  have  been  born  about  1470  in  Spain.  He  came  to 
America  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  with  Rodrigo 
de  Bastidas  and  settled  down  at  Santo  Domingo  to  practice  law. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  as  poor  at  law  as  he  was  good  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  Indies.  In  his  contacts  with  individuals  he  was  domineering 
and  precise,  and  shortly  after  arriving  at  the  colony  he  was  deposed 
from  power  and  in  1512  returned  to  Spain.  However,  he  went  again 
to  the  Isthmus  in  1514  under  Pedrarias  Davila,  the  man  responsible 
for  Balboa’s  execution.  Once  more  in  Spain,  he  published  at  Seville 
in  1519  his  Suma  de  geograjia. 

>  PrecedinK  installments  in  this  series  were  puhlislie<l  in  llie  IU  i.i,etin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I'nion 
for  July  and  September  ItKUand  .\priland  May  They  discusseil.  res|>ectively:  Peter  Martyr,  Oonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Ovie<lo  y  Valdfs,  an<l  Francisco  L6|)ez  de  (iomara;  Bartolomf  de  las  Casas,  Josf  de  Acosta, 
Rernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  and  Pedro  Pizarro;  Iternanlino  de  Sahaitiin,  Toribio  de  Henavente,  and  Jeronimo 
de  Mendieta;  and  (iarciiasso  de  la  Vega,  Pe<lro  de  Cieza  de  I.eiin,  an>l  Juan  de  Betanzos. 
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In  this  work  Enciso  aimed  to  present  a  compendium  of  universal 
geography  with  special  emphasis  upon  America.  This  was  the  first 
volume  in  Spanish  to  deal  with  the  New  World.  It  was  based  some¬ 
what  upon  his  own  observations,  but  largely  upon  current  information 
concerning  geography,  history,  navigation,  etc.  The  author  aimed 
through  this  work  to  inform  Charles  V  about  his  possessions  and  to 
aid  mariners  and  discoverers  in  their  activities. 

Very  little  is  known  about  Enciso’s  later  life,  but  he  probably  died 
in  1528,  having  made  a  considerable  reputation  for  himself  by  the 
publication  of  this  work. 

II 

Italians  played  an  important  part  in  the  discovery  of  America  and- 
in  recording  the  facts  about  the  natives,  the  conquest,  and  subsequent 

INDI.\N  LIGHTING 
A  FIRE  NEAR  A 
CACAO  TREE. 

Girolamo  Benzoni's  “Uis- 
toria  del  Mondo  Nuovo,” 
published  in  1565,  contains 
this  naive  illustration,  and 
the  statement:  “.\11  over 
India  they  light  a  fire  with 
two  pieces  of  wood.”  The 
fruit  of  the  cacauate  (cacao) 
tree  was  used  not  only  for 
a  beverage,  but  as  money. 


history.  Girolamo  Benzoni,  like  Peter  Martyr,-  was  born  in  Italy, 
probably  at  Milan  in  1519.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  it  probably  occurred  about  1573. 

In  1541,  at  about  the  age  of  22,  Benzoni  left  his  native  city  and 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  filled  with  a  desire  to  go  to  America. 
In  1542  he  was  in  Espanola  (the  island  now  divided  between  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti),  and  from  there  he  went  to  the 
mainland,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  observing  many  things 
first-hand  and  gaining  innumerable  valuable  impressions  which  he 
recorded  later  in  an  interesting  if  not  always  accurate  fashion,  for 
his  writings  are  superficial  and  garrulous.  They  have,  however,  been 
^\'idely  used,  and  translations  have  been  made  into  various  languages 
but  never  into  Spanish. 

»  See  Bulletin  or  the  Pan  American  Union,  July  1933. 
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Benzoni  returned  to  Italy  with  his  manuscript  probably  in  1556. 
This  he  published  at  Venice  in  1565  under  the  title  La  historia  del 
mondo  nuovo.  The  first  English  edition  was  translated  by  Rear 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  from  the  Italian  edition  of  1572.  It  was 
published  at  London  in  1857  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  as  Volume  XXI, 
original  series.  The  original  edition  and  the  Smyth  translation  are 
illustrated  by  the  author’s  own  sketches,  which  give  an  added  interest, 
if  not  an  added  value,  to  the  work. 

Ill 

About  1540  at  Medellin,  Spain,  Reginaldo  de  Lizdrraga  was  born. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  teens  he  went  to  America,  arriving  in  Quito 
in  1555.  Some  five  years  later  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  and 
nearly  40  years  afterward,  in  1599,  he  was  made  bishop  of  La  Imperial 
in  Chile.  From  this  position  he  was  transferred  in  1606  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Paraguay,  where  he  resided  imtil  his  death  about  1612. 
During  these  years  Liz&rraga  traveled  throughout  the  western  part 
of  South  America  and  became  familiar  with  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  region.  He  supplemented  his  information  about  other  parts 
of  America  by  reading  and  conversations. 

Besides  writing  various  brief  religious  treatises,  he  wrote  La 
descripcion  y  poblacion  de  las  Indias.  A  copy  of  this  manuscript 
eventually  reached  Spain,  where  it  was  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Zaragoza.  This  was  edited  by  Manuel  Serrano  y 
Sanz  and  published  at  Madrid  in  1907.  Meanwiiile,  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  inferior  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  was  preserved 
in  the  Ubrary  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  Peru.  This 
was  edited  by  Carlos  A.  Romero  and  pubUshed  in  the  Revista  Historica 
at  Lima  in  1907.  The  next  year  it  w  as  reprinted  in  book  form  at  the 
same  place. 

In  many  respects  Lizirraga  was  like  Benzoni,  for  he  traveled 
widely  and  was  not  always  accurate  in  his  accounts.  Dr.  Philip 
Ainsworth  Means  considers  him  more  informative  than  the  Italian, 
however. 

IV 

Like  Peter  Martyr  and  L6pez  de  G6mara,®  Juan  L6pez  de  Velasco 
never  went  to  America,  but  used  documents  in  Spain  placed  at  his 
disposal  chiefly  by  his  friend  Juan  de  Ovando,  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  who  at  about  the  same  time  was  helping 
Sahagiin  to  regain  control  of  his  manuscript,  which  his  superiors  in 
Mexico  had  scattered.  From  the  materials  available  in  Spain  L6pez 
de  Velasco  was  able  to  write,  probably  between  1571  and  1574,  his 

•  See  Bdllbtin  or  the  Pan  American  Union,  July,  1933. 
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Geegrajia  y  descripcion  universal  de  las  Indias.  During  this  period 
and  subsequently,  the  author  served  as  cosmographer  and  historian 
of  the  Indies.  His  work  was  not  published  until  1894,  when  Justo 
Zaragoza  edited  it  for  the  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdjica  de  Madrid. 
Later  in  the  same  year  it  was  reprinted  in  book  form  at  Madrid. 

Considering  that  the  work  was  compiled  at  a  distance  and  that 
the  author  was  never  in  America,  its  value  is  somewhat  limited, 
although  the  contents  suffer  less  from  the  influence  of  the  author’s 
prejudices  than  do  the  works  of  some  authors  who  lived  in  America. 
So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  the  author  emerged  from  obscurity  and 
disappeared  into  obscurity.  Even  the  approximate  years  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown. 

V 

Among  the  official  histories  dealing  with  the  Spanish  Indies  that 
by  Antonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas  ranks  high.  The  author  was 
bom  in  Spain  in  1549  and  received  his  early  education  there.  At  a 
comparatively  early  age  Herrera  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became 
secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  which  region  the  historian 
Oviedo  had  been  some  years  before.  When  the  viceroy  died  Herrera 
returned  to  Spain,  being  recommended  to  Philip  II,  who  made  him 
official  historiographer  of  the  Indies  and  of  Castile  and  Le6n.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  Philip  II,  Philip  III,  and  Philip  IV,  and  he 
compiled  numerous  works,  including  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II, 
a  history  of  Scotland  and  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart, 
a  history  of  Portugal,  a  history  of  France,  and  miscellaneous  brief 
studies. 

His  great  work  dealing  with  America,  the  Historia  general  de  los 
hechos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las  islas  y  tierra  Jirme  del  mar  ociano,  is 
the  one  which  interests  us  here.  This  was  published  at  Madrid  in 
eight  parts  or  decades  in  four  volumes  between  1601  and  1615. 
Meanwhile,  in  1606  at  Valladolid,  the  first  two  volumes  were  re¬ 
printed.  The  whole  work  was  widely  translated.  A  French  edition 
appeared  at  Paris  between  1659  and  1671.  An  English  edition, 
poorly  done  by  John  Stevens,  was  published  at  London  in  six  volumes 
in  1725  and  1726.  Between  1725  and  1729  an  excellent  Spanish 
edition  appeared  at  Madrid  in  eight  volumes.  At  present  a  new 
Spanish  edition  is  being  published  by  the  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid. 

The  work  is  based  upon  documentary  research,  yet  much  material 
is  taken  from  Las  Casas  and  other  earlier  writers  and  from  certain 
manuscripts  to  which  Herrera  had  access.  The  story  is  carried  to 
the  year  1555.  Herrera  shows  considerable  erudition  in  his  history, 
although  his  style  is  heavy  and  he  is  sometimes  careless  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  His  treatment  is  chronological,  and  his  work  is  a 
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storehouse  of  information,  for  it  contains  nearly  all  the  facts  known 
about  America  at  that  time.  Like  Peter  Martyr,  Gomara,  and  Lopez 
de  Velasco,  Herrera  never  went  to  America,  but  he  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  compiest  and  of  the  Spanish  colonists  and  he  was  able  to  tell 
the  story  so  well  that  he  won  justified  distinction  before  he  died  in 
U)2o.  Today  his  work  is  still  indispensable  to  the  student  of  six¬ 
teenth-century  Spanish  America. 

VI 

Juan  de  Tor<iuemada  was  born  in  Spain  about  1550  and  at  an 
early  age  went  to  Mexico,  where,  as  a  Franciscan  missionary,  he  soon 
learned  the  native  language.  About  1614  he  became  provincial  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  in  New  Spain.  For  more  than  a  generation 
he  collected  material  about  the  natives  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  about  the  Spanish  conquest.  He  relied  upon 
first-hand  accounts,  upon  his  own  observations,  and  upon  the  natives 
themselves,  but  he  took  whole  sections  from  Motolinfa,  Mendieta> 
Sahagiin,  Ixtlilxochitl,  Herrera,  and  other  earlier  chroniclers.  In 
1609  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  his  notes  for  publication. 

The  result  of  Torquemada’s  note  taking  was  his  three-volume 
Monorchia  Indiana  published  at  Madrid  in  1613  and  at  Seville  in 
1615.  What  seems  to  be  the  first  edition  (1613)  of  his  work  was 
censored  by  the  Inquisition  because  it  compared  the  migration  of 
the  Toltecs  to  that  of  the  Israelites.  Hence  the  1615  edition  was  a 
slight  revision  of  the  previous  one.  The  best  Spanish  edition  appeared 
at  Madrid  in  1723  in  three  volumes,  edited  by  Andres  Gonzalez  Barcia. 

The  history  begins,  as  was  often  customary  with  church  writers  of 
the  time,  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  From  here  Torquemada 
traces  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  to  his  owm  day.  He 
is  often  gullible  and  fanciful,  his  pages  contain  references  to  sacred 
and  profane  history,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  use  his  critical 
faculties  at  various  times,  and  his  sense  of  chronology  is  not  always 
sound.  But  the  work  is  extremely  interesting,  and  it  must  be  read 
for  the  information  it  contains  about  the  Mexican  Indians  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  in 
existence  of  the  period. 

VII 

The  most  important  early  Spanish  work  describing  the  military 
organization  of  the  Indies  in  the  sixteenth  century  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1599  under  the  title  Milicia  y  descripcion  de  las  Indias. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  noted  soldier,  Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca, 
who  was  born  in  Simancas,  Spain,  in  1557.  Destined  to  spend  most 
of  his  life  in  the  army,  he  served  in  Italy,  probably  at  the  early  age 
of  11.  He  also  fought  in  Spain,  and  when  he  went  to  America  he 
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continued  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  fifihtin*;  the  Indians  from  New 
Granada  (Colombia)  to  Chile.  Eventually  he  reached  the  rank  of 
captain-general  in  the  Peruvian  viceroj'alty.  In  1599,  when  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  was  considering  the  problem  of  how  to  occupy 
Chile  effectively  and  whether  or  not  to  exterminate  the  Araucanians, 

Vargas  was  requested  by  the  council  to  write  a  paper  on  means  for 
pacifying  the  Indians. 

The  work  of  Vargas  deserves  a  greater  use  than  has  been  made  of 
it,  for  the  author  was  indeed  a  military  historian.  A  second  Spanish 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1899,  when  the  book  was  published  at  \ 

Madrid.  Vargas  died  in  1622.  i 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Accessions. — A  shipment  of  23  volumes  from  the  Brazilian  National 
Library  included  a  study  of  the  Portuguese  language,  several  novels,  a 
collection  of  literary  criticisms,  three  volumes  of  collected  biographies, 
a  biography  of  John  VI,  King  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  other  his¬ 
torical  works  on  the  colonial  period  and  the  first  empire,  a  geography, 
two  studies  of  the  sertdo  or  back-country,  the  third  edition  of  Rondonia 
(a  study  of  the  Indians  of  Brazil),  and  three  works  on  the  negroes  of 
Brazil. 

The  National  Library  in  Bogota  sent  a  collection  of  26  pieces  to 
the  library  last  month,  several  of  which  contributions  were  newly 
published  additions  to  series  of  works  or  collections  of  reports.  Others 
were  of  social,  economic,  agricultural,  and  political  interest. 

The  Comisioa  Proiectora  de  Bibliotecas  Populares  (Protective  Com¬ 
mission  for  Popular  Libraries),  of  Argentina,  has  just  made  its  report 
for  the  year  1935.  This  commission,  which  has  done  such  excellent 
work  in  the  encouragement  of  popular  libraries  in  outlying  sections  of 
the  country,  was  organized  by  a  law  of  1870  during  the  presidency 
of  the  famous  educator  and  statesman,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  At 
present  there  are  1,477  libraries  under  the  protection  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  with  a  total  of  more  than  three  and  one-half  million  volumes. 

Center  of  Inter-American  Bibliography. — This  center,  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  last  fall  and  mentioned 
in  these  notes  in  December  1935,  has  received  numerous  replies  to 
its  request  for  information  about  bibliographies  in  preparation  or 
recently  published.  Among  the  latest  receipts  from  United  States 
sources  are  a  preliminary  bibliography  by  W.  Carson  ^Ryan,  Jr.,  of 
the  United  States  Indian  Service,  entitled  The  literature  of  native 
administration;  an  analysis  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  other  activities  of  native  peoples;  and  A  bibliography 
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of  articles  and  essays  on  the  literatures  of  Spain  and  Spanish- 
America,  by  Raymond  L.  Grismer,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Ryan’s  work,  which  he  definitely  states  is  “a  sampling  only”, 
contains  a  list  of  numerous  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  articles 
about  native  affairs,  with  an  analysis  of  each,  and  another  “list  of 
additional  references  .  .  .  illustrative  of  the  kinds  and  sources  of 
material  that  would  need  to  be  examined  for  possible  inclusion  in 
any  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  literature  of  native  affairs”,  the 
latter  list  being  arranged  alphabetically  by  author,  but  without  any 
critical  or  analytical  notes.  Dr.  Grismer  published  a  Bibliography 
of  articles  on  Spanish  literature  in  1933.  The  present  volume  is  in¬ 
tended  to  supplement  the  former  work.  Material  has  been  collected 
“from  every  source  available.”  The  list  of  journals  consulted  covers 
16  pages.  One  long  section  is  devoted  to  interrelationships  of  the 
various  literatures  of  Europe  and  America;  another  contains  a  bibli¬ 
ography  on  dialects;  and  a  third,  the  last  one-quarter  of  the  book,  is 
on  Spanish-American  literature. 

A  bibliographic  work  of  interest  was  begun  last  year  in  the  Recista 
de  EWucacion,  published  in  Santo  Domingo,  when  Lie.  Maximo  Coiscou 
Henriquez  commenced  the  Contribucion  al  estudio  de  la  bibliografia  de 
la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo  y  particular  me  nte  la  de  la  bibliografia  de  la 
primera  independencia  {1821)  in  the  issue  for  January-Febniarj’^  1935. 
Sr.  Coiscou  Henritiuez  was  chief  of  the  official  Dominican  mission  for 
historical  investigations  into  European  archives.  The  bibliography 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  complete  bibliographic  index  of  the  copies  of  old 
documents,  found  in  the  Archive  General  de  Indias  in  Seville,  which 
copies  were  published  in  five  volumes  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1924  and  1928.  It  contauis 
an  index  of  the  names  of  persons  and  another  of  places,  arranged 
separately  for  each  volume,  bibliographic  notes  on  the  five  volumes, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  method  used  in  the  transcription  of  the 
documents. 

“Nosotros". — This  Argentine  magazine,  which  suspended  publication 
with  no.  299-300  for  April-December  1934,  after  having  been  issued 
for  almost  thirty  years,  has  begun  its  second  epoch  with  the  issue  for 
April  1936.  The  same  editors,  Alfredo  A.  Bianchi  and  Roberto  F. 
Giusti,  plan  to  continue  the  well-known  periodical  under  its  former 
policy  of  publishing  e.xcellent  literary  and  intellectual  articles. 

“Magazine  of  Peru” — The  first  issue  of  this  magazine  has  just  been 
received  from  its  publisher,  O.  J.  Hartwig,  of  New  York  City.  This 
interesting  publication  about  Peru  contains  descriptive,  economic, 
and  financial  articles,  profusely  illustrated,  and  includes  as  a  special 
supplement  the  first  installment  of  the  1935  customs  tariff  of  Peru  in 
English. 
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The  list  below  names  a  few  of  the  interesting:  books  received  in  the 
last  month: 

Geogrufia  de  America  y  Antdrtica;  ostudio  fisiognifico  y  huinano,  por  ol  profesor 
Jorge  A.  Bocro.  ...  44.  (nlicion,  notablemente  anipUada.  .  .  .  Buenos 
.\ires,  Angel  Estrada  y  cfa.,  [lOJo?]  2  p.  1.,  iv,  402  p.  col.  fold.  maps.  20 
cm.  [Dr.  Boero  is  well  known  in  geographic  circles  throughout  the  .Americas. 
He  has  written  numerous  geography  textbooks  for  .Argentine  schools.  The 
excellence  of  the  present  work  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  44 
inlitions.  He  devotes  sections  to  North  .America,  South  .America,  and  .Antarctica 
as  a  whole  and  to  each  of  the  countries  of  .America  except  .Argentina.] 

El  culto  al  arhol;  en.sayo  de  interpretacidn  de  la  naturaleza  de  las  plantas  y  sus 
efectos  sobre  el  alma  humana  [por]  .All)erto  Nin  Frias.  .  .  .  Buenos  .Aires, 
Coleccidn  claridad  [1933?]  324,  [9]  p.  18]4  cm.  [This  work  on  trees  discusses 
their  importance  in  production,  trade,  society,  and  literature.] 

Bolivar  pacifista,  por  Enrique  Finot.  (Origenes  de  la  cooperacidn  internacional 
en  .America)  New  A’ork,  L.  &  S.  printing  company,  1936.  197  p.  20  cm.  Con¬ 

tents. — .Advertencia. — I.  Nueva  interpretacidn  de  la  personalidad  del  Libertador. 
II.  El  pacifismo  practice  de  Bolivar.  III.  Bolivar  y  su  sociedad  de  las  naciones. 
IV.  Bolivar  y  la  organizacidn  de  la  paz.  V.  Bolivar  y  las  conquistas  del  derecho 
internacional  en  .Am<'‘rica.  .Apendice  [jmr  Victor  M.  Maurtua].  [The  text  of 
this  latest  work  of  the  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United  States  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  his  address  made  before  the  second  .Assembly  of  the  Pan  .American 
Institute  of  history  and  geography,  which  met  in  Washington  in  October  1935. 
In  it  he  considers  the  Liberator’s  attempts  toward  union  of  the  .Americas  through 
international  cooperation.] 

Annita  Garibaldi  [pelo  .Almirante]  Henrique  Boiteux.  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Imprensa  naval,  1935.  236  p.  jdates,  ports.  18  cm.  [Biographies  of  .Annita 

Garilmldi,  wife  of  the  world-famous  Italian  ])atriot,  and  heroine  of  Brazil  as  well 
as  of  her  native  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  are  of  her 
husband.  This  one  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  completeness  of  its  contents 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written.] 

Aspeclosfundamentaes  da  vida  rural  brasileira  (ensaio  sobre  a  rotina)  .  .  .  [por] 
Luis  .Amaral.  [S.  Paido,  E.  g.  “Revista  dos  tribunaes’’]  1936.  296  p.  18)2  cm. 

[This  new  book  bj'  Luis  .Amaral  is  the  latest  of  several  by  him  on  rural  questions. 
(See  the  Notes  of  March  1936  for  his  two  volumes  on  cooperatives.)  In  it  he 
discusses  the  present-day  situation  of  Brazilian  land  and  agriculture,  the  influence 
of  social  and  political  conditions  on  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
the  question  of  immigration  in  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  question.] 

La  reforma  del  calendario;  confcrencias  dadas  en  Buenos  Aires  y  Montevideo  en 
diciembre  de  1935,  por  Ismael  Gajardo  Reyes.  .  .  .  Santiago,  Sociedad  imprenta 
y  litografia  univcrso,  1936.  49  p.  illus.,  tables.  26)4  cm.  ([Publicacidn  del] 

Comity  latinoamericano  del  calendario  mundial)  [Sr.  Gajardo  Reyes  is  president 
of  the  Comite  Latinoamericano  del  Calendario  Mundial,  which  advocates  the 
world  calendar  of  four  equal  quarters.  The  addresses  contained  herein  were 
delivered  either  over  the  radio  or  to  interested  groups.] 

Etnologia  guajira,  por  Gregorio  Herndndez  de  .Alba.  .  .  .  Conferencia  leida 
en  la  .Academia  nacional  de  historia.  Publieacidn  del  Departamento  de  inten- 
dencias  y  eomisarias,  Ministerio  de  gobierno.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1936. 
2  p.  1.,  V  p.,  1 1.,  5-56  p.  illus.,  plates.  23  cm.  [Gregorio  Herndndfez  de  .Alba  was 
commissioiKHl  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Colombia  to  represent  the  Min- 
i.stry  in  the  scientific  expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia 
University  and  the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia  from  June  to  September 
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1935  into  the  Guajira  country.  He  spent  four  months  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  present  work  is  an  outcome  of  that  stay.  In  it  he  tells  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Gu  ajira  peninsula,  and  the  social  life,  religion,  arts,  and  laws  of 
the  Indians.] 

Plantas  utiles  de  Colombia  (por]  Enrique  P^rez  Arbeldez.  .  .  .  Bogota!,  Im- 
prenta  nacional,  1935.  t.  I:  172  p.  illus.  25  cm.  (On  back  cover:  Publicaciones 
del  Ministerio  de  agricultura  y  comercio.)  Contents:  Generalidades,  criptogamas, 
gimnospermas  y  monocotileddneas.  [This  botanical  study  is  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Boletin  de  agricultura.  It  is  practical  as  a  handbook  of  useful 
plants  and  as  a  textbook  of  botanical  value.  One  section  gives  the  classification 
of  the  plants  with  their  scientific  and  common  names.  The  second  and  last 
volunie  (in  course  of  preparation)  is  to  discuss  the  dicotyledons  and  contain  a 
complete  alphabetic  index  for  the  two  volumes. 

Tercer  congreso  de  mejoras  publicas,  reunido  en  Medellin  del  15  al  22  de  agosto 
de  1934.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  nacional,  1935.  230  p.,  24  cm.  (The  first  Colombian 
public-works  society  was  founded  in  Medellin  in  1899.  Since  then  these  societies 
have  spread  throughout  the  Republic.  The  first  and  second  congresses  were  held 
in  Bogota  in  1917  and  1920,  respectively.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
proceedings  and  papers  presented  to  the  third  congress.  The  topics  discussed 
included  roads,  pure  water,  city  planning,  low-cost  housing,  public  buildings, 
education  of  abnormal  and  backward  children,  and  treatment  of  beggars.] 

La  crisis  econdmica  de  Costa  Rica;  su  origen,  proceso  y  factores  que  la  han 
agravado,  medidas  recomendables  para  procurar  el  reajuste  econdmico  [por] 
.\lfredo  Gonzdlez.  San  Jos4  de  Costa  Rica,  Imprenta  Trejos  hermanos,  1936. 
125,  [2]  p.  20  cm.  [Sr.  Alfredo  Gonzdlez  Flores  was  President  of  Costa  Rica  from 
1914  to  1917.  The  present  work  is  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  observations. 
In  it  he  states  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  economic  crisis  in  Costa  Rica,  which 
began  in  1929,  is  the  monetary  problem  and  he  recommends  measures  which 
might  be  taken  toward  stabilization  of  the  currency  and  exchange  control, 
promoting  in  his  opinion  the  economic  betterment  of  the  nation.] 

Summary  of  ten  lectures  on  Ecuadorian  art,  by  Jos6  Gabriel  Navarro.  Panama 
[The  Star  &  Herald  co.,  1935]  cover-title,  1  p.  1.,  v,  45  p.  illus.,  pi.  (port.)  31  cm. 
([Publications  of  the]  Centro  de  estudios  pedagdgicos  e  hispanoamericanos  de 
Panama.  [Number  1,  1935])  [These  lectures  W’ere  delivered  in  Spanish  before  the 
Centro  de  Estudios  during  June  and  July  1935.  The  “Summary”  presented  in 
this  pamphlet  is  accompanied  by  a  general  statement  of  the  aims  and  courses  of 
the  Centro  de  Estudios  Pedagdgicos  e  Hispanoamericanos  de  Panamd.  Dr. 
Navarro,  a  famous  authority  on  Ecuadorian  art,  has  been  a  professor  and  director 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Quito.  He  has  also  been  a  professor  in  other  universi¬ 
ties  of  America  and  Spain,  and  served  his  native  land  in  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  received  several  awards  for  his  studies  on  historical  and 
art  topics.] 

Biografias  de  vicentinos  ilustres  [publicacidn  de  la]  Academia  salvadorena  de  la 
historia  [en]  homenaje  al  tercer  centenario  de  la  fundacidn  de  la  ciudad  de  San 
Vicente.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  nacional,  1935.  214  p.,  1  1.  plates,  ports. 
24  cm.  [This  collection  of  biographies,  written  for  the  most  part  by  members  of 
the  Academia  salvadorena  de  la  historia,  eon  tains  biographical  data  of  the  last 
two  centuries  of  people  important  in  the  history  of  San  Vicente  and  usually 
important  in  the  history  of  the  country  also.] 

Diccionario  historico-encidopidico  de  la  Republica  de  El  Salvador  .  .  .  [por] 
Miguel  Angel  Garcia.  [1.  ed.]  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  nacional,  1935.  Tomo 
V:  3  p.  1.,  528  p.  26  cm.  [The  fifth  volume  of  the  dictionary  is  the  only  one  re¬ 
ceived  thus  far  by  the  Library.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  complete,  detailed  work. 
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The  present  volume  contains  two  divisions,  on  General  don  Gerardo  Barrios  and 
on  General  don  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  both  famous  in'  Central  American  history.] 

Nociones  de  historia  de  Centro  Amirica  (especial  de  El  Salvador),  escritas  por  el 
Doctor  Manuel  Vidal.  .  .  •  San  Salvador  [Talleres  grdhcos  Cisneros]  1935.  257 
p.  24  cm.  (Professor  Vidal  wrote  this  book  especially  as  a  text-book  for  Sal¬ 
vadorean  pupils.  It  contains  a  brief  introductory  section  on  history  in  general, 
a  history  of  Central  .America  and  a  detailed  history  of  El  Salvador  and  its  place 
in  Central  American  history.] 

El  hertnano  Pedro  (en  la  vida  y  en  las  letras)  [por]  David  Vela.  .  .  .  Guate¬ 
mala,  Uni6n  Tipogrdfica,  1935.  2  p.  1.,  t3]-230  p.,  2  1.  7  plates,  inch  3  ports. 

24  cm.  [Pedro  de  San  Jos6  Bethencourt  lived  from  1626  to  1667  and  founded  the 
order  of  hospitaler  Bethlehemites.  He  is  venerated  in  Guatemala  and  all 
.America  for  his  work  in  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  new  colonies.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  life  of  this  friar  should  inspire  at  the  same  time  two  such 
excellent  biographies  as  this  one  by  Sr.  Vela  and  the  one  by  Mdximo  Soto  Hall, 
written  in  Buenos  Aires  and  listed  below.  The  latter  half  of  Sr.  Vela’s  work 
is  devoted  to  a  bibliography  on  Hermann  Pedro,  with  critical  summaries  of 
each  entry.] 

El  San  Francisco  de  Asfs  americano,  Pedro  de  San  Josi  Bethencourt  [por]Mdximo 
Soto-Hall.  Buenos  Aires,  Libreria  de  A.  Garcia  Santos,  1935.  3  p.  1.,  262,  [1]  p. 
plates,  ports.  23  cm. 

Amaxocoatl  o  libro  del  chocolate,  por  Jos4  Garcia  Pay6n.  Toluca,  Mex.,  Tip. 
Escuela  de  artes,  1936.  3  p.  1.,  [3]-116,  vi  p.  plates.  17  cm.  [Sr.  Garcia  Pay6n 
tells  of  the  hrst  use  of  cacao  for  beverage  purposes,  of  its  introduction  into  Europe 
by  the  earliest  .American  colonists,  of  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of  drinking 
chocolate  throughout  the  world.  The  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them  taken 
from  old  prints,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work.] 

Historia  de  la  medidna  en  Mexico,  por  Fernando  Ocaranza.  Mexico  [Labora- 
torios  Midy]  1934.  2  p.  1.,  3-213,  [1]  p.  plates,  ports.  21  cm.  [Sr.  Ocaranza’s 

history  of  medicine  in  Mexico  is  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  before  the  Con¬ 
quest;  second,  during  the  colonial  period;  and  third,  in  independent  Mexico. 
The  part  about  the  medical  practices  of  the  ancient  Indians  is  especially 
interesting.] 

Cancidn  del  mar;  poemas  de  Adolfo  Ornelas  Herndndez.  Los  embellece  el 
prdlogo  que  escribid  Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  Ilustraciones  del  maestro  Ricardo 
Barcenas.  Mexico,  Imprenta  mundial,  1935.  82  p.,  2  1.  Ulus.,  pi.  (port.) 

23*4  cm.  [.A  collection  of  poems  by  a  gifted  young  Mexican  writer.] 

Boletln  latino-americano  de  mdsica  [publicacidn  del]  Institute  de  estudios 
superiores  del  Uruguay,  Seeci6n  de  investigaciones  musicales.  .  .  .  Lima, 
Imprenta  editorial  Lumen,  1936.  .Ano  II,  tomo  II:  479  p.  Ulus.,  plates,  ports. 
28)4  cm.  Contents:  I.  Estudios  latino-americanos;  II.  Estudios  estado- 
unidenses;  HI.  Estudios  europeos;  IV.  Estudios  asidticos;  V.  Pedagogfa 
musical — educacidn  estetica;  VI.  Informe  de  la  Seccidn  de  investigaciones 
musicales;  ATI.  Notas  y  comentarios.  [Sr.  Francisco  Curt  Lange  is  director  of 
this  interesting  annual,  which  is  proving  itself  of  untold  value  as  a  mode  of 
uniting  the  foremost  musical  minds  in  .America  today.] 

The  literature  of  native  administration;  an  analysis  of  books  and  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  education,  health,  and  other  activities  of  native  peoples,  compiled 
by  \V.  Carson  Ryan  Jr.  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Indian  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior  [1935?]  1  p.  1.,  46  p.  27  cm. 

A  bibliography  of  articles  and  essays  on  the  literatures  of  Spain  and  Spanish- 
America,  by  Raymond  L.  Grismer.  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Ferine  book  company,  c. 
1935.  ii  numb.  1.,  iii-xx,  423  p.  27)4  cm. 
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The  following  magazines  are  new  or  liave  been  received  in  the 
librar}'  for  the  first  time: 

Boliiiu  lie  la  municipalidad  de  La  Plata.  La  Plata,  1935.  Afio  25,  11“  278, 
enero  a  juiiio  do  1935.  79  p.  27  x  3(5  cm.  Semi-aiumal.  .tddrcs.s,  La  Plata, 

.Vrgeiitina. 

Xuera  era;  orgaiio  do  la  seocion  boliviaiia  de  la  Liga  iatoniacioiial  de  la 
mjcva  o<lucacic)ii.  La  Pa/.,  1930.  .\fio  1,  11°  1,  abril  1930.  18  p.  20  x  29  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  J.  S.  Vaca  Guzman,  .\ddro.ss:  Calama  819,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Auuaes  da  aiiifOciai;ao  dots  criadores  de  carallon  crioidos.  Pelotas,  1930.  Anno 
2,  n°  2,  janoiro  1930.  58  p.  19  x  27  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddrcss:  Rua  15  de 

Novembro  550,  Pelotas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

Sul  America;  revista  trimestral  editada  pola  “Sul  .\merica”,  compaidiia  nacional 
do  seguros  de  vida.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  19:50.  .\nno  27,  n“  00,  abril  1930.  .50  p. 

18Ji  X  27  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editor:  Lindolfo  Collor.  .\ddre.s.s:  Caixa 
po.stal  971,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

El  Bodegdu;  rovista  de  litoratura  y  buon  humor.  Cartagena,  1930.  .\no  14, 
n“  311,  marzo  21  de  1930.  Pip.  24  x  35  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  Jacob  del  Valle 
R.  Address:  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

Aparato  rexinratorio  y  tuberculosin;  revLsta  auspiciada  por  la  clinica  ohcial  de 
tisiologia  de  la  Facultad  de  medicina  do  la  I’nivorsidad  de  Chile.  Santiago,  1930. 
.\no  1,  n”  2,  enoro-febrero  1930.  [SO]  p.  illus.  18  x  20  cm.  Bi-monthlj'. 
Address:  Santiago,  Chile. 

Magazine  de  penca  y  caza.  Santiago,  19:5(5.  .\no  1,  n“  2,  febrero  1930.  44  p. 

18  X  24  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Addre.ss:  Galvez  88,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Hulas;  Organo  oficial  del  .\utom6vil  club  de  Chile  y  de  la  .\sociaci6n  de  auto- 
movilistas  do  Valparaiso.  Santiago,  1930.  .\no  5,  n“  49,  febrero  1930.  50  p. 

18  X  25J2  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Address,  Delicias  034,  Santiago,  Chile. 

I’rhanismo  y  arquitectura.  Santiago,  1930.  .\no  1,  11“  1,  enero  1930.  30  p. 

20  X  37  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Address,  A.  Barroso  529,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Hin  Rin;  rovi.sta  infantil  del  Ministerio  de  educacion.  Santiago,  1930.  .\no  1, 
n°  1,  enero  1930.  19  p.  24tj  x  35  cm.  illus.  .\ddress:  Santiago,  Chile. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  educacion  publico.  Quito,  1930.  .\no  1,  n“  1,  febrero 
15  de  1930.  20  p.  22  x  31  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

-4»i  es;  el  Mexico  de  hoy  y  de  manana.  Mexico,  1930.  Tomo  1,  n"  1,  abril  1930. 
122]  p.  31  X  42  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Address:  Secretaria  de  prensa  y  propa¬ 
ganda,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

El  Congreso;  la  voz  del  pueblo  ante  las  cdmaras.  Mexico,  1930.  Ano  3, 
n"  32-33,  enero  y  febrero  1930.  [72]  p.  23  x  33  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor: 

.\ntonio  Nava.  Address:  .\llende  1  .\ltos,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Guia  general  de  comunicaciones  y  hoteles  de  la  Republica  Mexicana. — Contiene: 
10  secciones  con  todos  los  datos  relativos  a  aerovias,  autobuses,  carreteras,  correos, 
ferrocarriles,  hoteles,  telefonos,  telegrafos,  vapores,  y  una  secciOn  en  ingles  .  .  . 
Mexico,  1930.  Tomo  1,  11“  1,  marzo  1930.  420  p.  11  x  17  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  Roberto  Henkel.  Address:  V.  Carranza  69,  tlespacho  11“  307;  .\partado 
7257,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  [This  new  guide  to  Mexico  contains  news  of 
the  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  for  tourists.  It  is  available  through  the  Travel 
Division  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union.] 

Occidente;  revista  mensual  dedicada  a  los  Estados  de  Jalisco,  Michoacan, 
Sinaloa,  Colima  y  Xayarit.  Mexico,  19:50,  n"  8,  abril  1930.  30  p.  20  x  29]r2  cm. 

Monthly.  Editor:  J.  .Sauza  Gonzales.  .\ddre.ss:  Echeveste  8,  Mexico,  D.  F., 
Mexico. 
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Duga;  revista  iK'riiana.  Lima,  1936.  Afio  1,  n°  1,  abril  1936.  64  p.  21)2  x 

30)^  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jorge  C.  Aprile.  Address:  Jesus  Nazareno  170, 
Lima,  Peru. 

Ateneo  piiertorriqueno.  San  Juan,  1935.  Vol.  2,  n®  3,  1935.  [70]  p.  15x22)4 

cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  .\partado  de  correos  1180,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Revista  cafetera;  organo  de  la  asociacion  nacional  de  cafeteros  dc  Venezuela. 
Caracas,  1936.  .\no  1,  n°  1,  febrero  1936.  48  p.  16x23)4  cm.  Monthly. 

.\ddress,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  jutidica.  Caracas,  1936.  Tomo  1,  n°  1,  enero  15  de  1936.  43  p. 

16  X  23)4  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Editor:  Alonso  Calatrava.  Addre.ss:  Pasaje 
Benzo  24  (altos),  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  sanidad  y  asietencia  social.  Caracas,  1936.  Ano  1, 
n®  1,  inarzo  1936.  79  p.  16  x  23  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Rerista  inleramericana  de  sociologia.  Caracas,  1936.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  enero- 
inarzo  1936.  76  ]).  16  x  23  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Dr.  Jose  Rafael  Mendoza. 

.\ddre.ss:  Camejo  a  Pajaritos,  5  (altos),  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GUATEMALA 

The  trade  a^rreement  signed  by  representatives  of  Gnateniala  and 
the  L'nited  States  in  Guatemala  City  on  April  24,  1936,  went  into 
effect  on  June  15,  1936.  This  agreement  is  the  twelfth  signed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  *  and  the  seventh  concluded  with  a  Latin  American  Republic, 
the  other  six  being  with  Cuba,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua. 

LTider  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
grant  each  other  tariff  advantages  on  selected  products  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested  through  a  reduction  of  existing  duties  or 
assurances  against  the  future  imposition  of  or  increase  in  duties.  In 
return  for  assurances  that  coffee,  bananas,  cabinet  woods  in  the  log, 
and  raw  deerskins  will  continue  to  be  admitted  dutj’  free  into  the 
United  States  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  and  for  a  reduction  in 
the  duties  paid  on  honey,  pineapples,  and  guava  and  mango  products, 
Guatemala  grants  to  the  United  States  reductions  ranging  from  25  to 
50  percent  of  present  duties  on  certain  distinctive  American  export 
products  and  promises  not  to  increase  the  duties  on  numerous  others. 
The  Guatemalan  commodities  on  which  the  L’^nited  States  grants 
tariff  reductions  are  limited  in  number  because  of  the  fact  that  99 
percent  of  Guatemalan  exports  to  the  United  States  enter  free  of 
duty.  In  addition  to  the  above  tariff  commitments  the  agreement 
contains  a  reciprocal  general  assurance  of  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  the  commerce  of  one  country  by  the  other  as  well 
as  specific  safeguards,  similar  to  those  embodied  in  earlier  agreements, 
against  the  impairment  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  benefits  through  import 
quotas,  exchange  control  discriminations,  or  differential  internal 
taxes. 

Subject  to  earlier  termination  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
agreement  •will  remain  in  force  for  an  initial  period  of  3  years,  and  if 
not  then  ended  by  advance  notice  of  6  months,  it  will  remain  in  force 
thereafter  subject  to  termination  at  6  months’  notice. 

The  United  States  has  usually  occupied  the  most  important  position 
in  Guatemala’s  foreign  trade,  buying  about  one-third  of  Guatemalan 
exports  and  supplying  about  one-half  of  its  imports.  According  to 

>  For  a  discussion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1034  see  the  Bi'li.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Xovemher  1934,  pp.  782-786. 
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United  States  statistics,  in  the  5-year  period  1925-29  United  States 
exports  to  Guatemala  averaged  annually  $11,000,000,  while  imports 
from  Guatemala  averaged  $11,800,000.  Exports  dropped  off  sharply 
from  $11,436,000  in  1929  to  $2,794,000  in  1932,  rising  from  that  low 
to  $4,014,000  in  1934  and  falling  slightly  to  $3,883,000  in  1935. 
Imports  from  Guatemala  have  also  fallen  off,  but  not  as  sharply. 
From  $8,470,000  in  1929  they  declined  to  $3,484,000  in  1933  and  have 
risen  steadily  until  last  year  they  were  $6,144,000.  United  States 
imports  from  Guatemala  are  principally  coffee  and  bananas,  while  its 
principal  exports  to  that  Republic  are  wheat  flour,  lard,  raw  cototn, 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  upper  leather,  automobiles,  tires  and  tubes, 
paraffin,  petroleum  products,  industrial  machinery^,  iron  and  steel 
products,  radios,  paint  and  varnishes,  and  medicinal  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations. 

COMMON  BOUNDARY  POINT  AGREED  UPON  BY 
GUATEMALA,  EL  SALVADOR,  AND  HONDURAS 

On  March  27,  1936,  representatives  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras  signed  in  Guatemala  City  an  act  accepting  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Montecristo  as  the  common  boundary  point  for  the  three 
nations. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  HONDURAS 

On  April  15,  1936,  a  new  constitution  went  into  effect  in  Honduras 
to  replace  that  of  September  10,  1924.  The  National  Constituent 
Assembly  which  drafted  the  document  also  rewrote,  with  but  minor 
changes,  the  five  Constitutive  Laws,  on  the  press,  agrarian  matters, 
elections,  amparo,  and  the  state  of  siege,  respectively. 

The  new  constitution  follows  its  predecessors  in  the  main.  The 
chief  ^innovations  or  alterations  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

The  chapter  on  nationality  contains,  among  others,  two  important 
new  features.  Article  9,  “Neither  matrimony  nor  its  dissolution 
affects  the  nationality  of  the  husband  and  wife  or  of  their  children”, 
introduces  a  principle  enunciated  in  the  Convention  on  Nationality 
signed  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Montevideo  on  December  26,  1933,  and  ratified  by  Honduras  by 
Decree  no.  122  on  March  2,  1935.  The  length  of  residence  in  the 
country  required  for  foreigners  wishing  naturalization  has  been 
doubled;  it  is  now  two  years  for  Spaniards  and  Latin  Americans, 
and  four  for  all  others. 

Honduras  no  longer  considers  itself  a  “sacred  asylum  for  every 
individual  who  takes  refuge  within  its  borders,  except  for  the  cases 
determined  by  law”,  but  the  new  constitution  does  retain  the  refusal 
to  grant  extradition  for  political  offenses. 
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Citizenship,  formerly  belongin';  to  “all  Hondurans”,  is  now  limited 
to  “all  male  Hondurans”,  the  (pialifications  remaining  the  same 
(article  24).  It  may  be  lost  “for  helping  as  against  the  Nation  a 
foreigner  or  foreign  government  in  any  diplomatic  claim  or  before 
an  international  tribunal”  (article  20),  a  new  provision. 

The  rights  and  guarantees  granted  to  all  inhabitants,  nationals  or 
foreigners,  have  not  been  altered.  The  death  penalty,  unconditional^ 
abolished  in  the  constitution  of  1924,  is  treated  in  article  31  of  that 
of  1936  as  follows:  “Capital  punishment  remains  absolutely  abolished 
in  Honduras;  but  until  a  penitentiary  system  is  established,  it  shall 
be  applied  in  the  cases  determined  by  law,  solely  to  parricides, 
murderers,  and  traitors  when  treason  is  committed  in  active  service 
and  in  campaign.” 

The  right  to  repossess  confiscated  property,  which  formerly 
became  invalid  by  prescription  in  50  years,  is  now  (article  77)  impre¬ 
scriptible. 

The  banishment  or  deportation  of  citizens  by  the  Executive  power, 
even  during  the  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees,  was  forbidden 
by  article  74  of  the  former  constitution,  as  was  their  imprisonment 
more  than  120  kilometers  (about  75  miles)  from  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  their  detention  for  more  than  10  days  without  formal  arrest, 
or  their  incarceration  with  common  criminals.  All  this  has  been 
omitted  from  the  new  constitution,  which  has  broadened  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  ]X)wers  to  suspend  guarantees  while  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
Formerly  he  could  not  do  so,  during  such  period,  for  more  than  30 
days  without  convoking  Congress  in  the  same  decree,  but  by  article 
84  of  the  new  constitution  he  “may  not  decree  suspension  for  more 
than  GO  days  save  by  a  new  declaration.”  In  any  case,  he  must  give 
Congress  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  while  guarantees  were 
suspended. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  legislative  power  contains  many 
changes.  Congress  will  meet  on  December  5  instead  of  on  Januaiy’ 
1,  deputies  must  he  native  Hondurans  (article  89),  and  all  references 
to  minority  representation  have  been  omitted.  Deputies  will  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  0,  instead  of  4,  years  (article  90).  There  w'ill  be 
one  deputy  to  every  25,000,  instead  of  15,000  inhabitants,  although 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  from  each  Department  (article  1(X)).  This 
will  reduce  the  number  from  59  to  approximately  38.  Congress  no 
longer  has  the  right  to  pass  votes  of  censure  against  cabinet  members, 
but  it  is  empowered  to  issue  the  call  for  elections  of  supreme  author¬ 
ities,  manage  public  revenues,  and  pass  laws  for  the  control  of  foreign 
exchange  and  the  stabilization  of  the  monetary  system.  The  Perma¬ 
nent  Commission  of  five  deputies,  established  in  the  1924  constitu¬ 
tion  to  act  during  congressional  recesses,  has  been  entirely  done  away 
with  in  that  of  1930. 
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The  Executive  power  is  centered  in  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
hut  the  order  of  succession  has  been  slightly  altered.  The  minimum 
age  limit  has  been  kept  at  30  years,  hut  there  is  no  longer  a  maximum 
(article  llo).  The  term  of  office  has  been  lengthened  from  4  to  6 
years  (article  117),  and  begins  on  January  1  instead  of  on  February 
1.  A  special  provision  (article  202),  provides  that  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President,  Dr.  Tihurcio  Carias  Andino  and  General 
.Vbraham  Williams  Calderon,  shall  hold  office  until  January  1,  1943. 
To  the  list  of  those  ineligible  for  the  office  are  included  Cabinet 
members  who  had  held  office  during  the  6  months  prior  to  the  election. 

The  most  inijiortant  changes  in  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
(article  121)  are  the  omission  of  his  obligation  to  have  22  kilometers 
of  railway  constructed  annually,  and  the  inclusion  of  two  rights  (to 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  letters  of  reprisal),  and  to  appoint 
technical  commissions  in  matters  of  importance  to  the  State. 

The  chapter  on  national  property,  of  the  section  concerning  the 
national  Treasury,  contains  four  new  articles,  150,  152,  153,  and  157, 
which  are  articles  2  and  4  of  the  former  Agrarian  Law  transferred  to 
the  constitution.  These  provide  that  the  State  shall  at  any  time  have 
the  right  to  regulate,  in  the  public  interest,  private  ownership  of  land 
and  water,  whether  belonging  to  nationals  or  foreigners,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  indemnity;  that  it  has  direct  and  imprescriptible 
ownership  of  subsoil  wealth  and  dominion  over  all  territorial  waters; 
and  that  it  has  supervision  over  the  cultural  treasure  of  the  nation, 
including  artistic  and  historical  monuments  and  sites. 

The  budget  for  one  year  may  now  be  carried  over  to  the  next,  and 
the  manner  of  estimating  revenues  has  been  made  specific;  they  must 
not  exceed  the  average  receijits  for  the  past  5  years  plus  at  least  5 
percent,  unless  new  taxes  are  levied  (articles  158  and  159). 

The  chapter  formerly  entitled  “Social  Cooperation  and  Labor”  has 
been  changed  to  “Labor  and  the  Family”,  and  the  differences  between 
the  two  are  largely  incidental  upon  this  change  of  title.  Compulsory 
savings  accounts  and  the  Institute  of  Social  Reforms,  established  in 
articles  174  and  175  of  the  old  constitution,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  192  to  198,  inclusive,  of  the  1936 
constitution  introduce  the  following  new  features:  Women  and  minors 
under  16  are  forbidden  employment  in  unhealthful  or  hazardous  oc¬ 
cupations,  in  industrial  plants  at  night,  or  in  others  after  6  p.  m.; 
contract  labor  for  minoi-s  under  12  yeai’s  is  forbidden,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  working  day  for  those  from  12  to  16  is  6  hours;  salaries  shall 
be  paid  exclusively  in  Honduran  legal  tender;  industrial  enterprises 
must  establish  hospitals  to  care  for  accidents  or  illnesses  of  their 
employees:  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  jirovision  for  public 
health;  the  family,  as  the  basis  of  society,  shall  be  under  State  pro¬ 
tection;  and  the  State  shall  provide  and  encourage  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  vocational  training. 


:!«  null.  7— 
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General  articles  include  the  provision  (203)  that  the  National  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  which  drafted  the  constitution  should  automa¬ 
tically  become  the  regular  Legislative  Congress,  and  that  its  members 
should  hold  office  until  December  4,  1942. — B.  N. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  GUATEMALAN  LAW 
CONCERNING  ALIENS 

The  various  enactments  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
to  fix  the  status,  rights,  and  duties  of  foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction, 
ever  since  the  original  Ley  de  Extranjeria  was  passed  in  the  year  1894, 
have  been  merged  into  a  single  text  pursuant  to  a  decree  promulgated 
on  January  30,  1936,*  which  at  the  same  time  introduces  the  necessary 
changes  to  make  its  provisions  conform  with  the  latest  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution.^  When  drafting  the  114  articles  of  the 
new  law,  the  authorities  were  particularh’^  careful  to  use  “a  clear  and 
precise  language,  so  as  to  preclude  possihility  of  evasion  or  grounds 
for  doubt  in  the  interpretation  of  any  of  its  clauses”.  For  e.xample, 
the  law  defines  foreigners  as:  “(a)  Persons  born  outside  Guatemalan 
territory  of  non-Guatemalan  parents:  (b)  legitimate  children  born 
outside  Guatemala,  of  an  alien  father  and  Guatemalan  mother,  if  the 
latter  is  not  native-born;  (c)  Guatemalans  who  have  lost  their  nation¬ 
ality;  (d)  those  born  outside  Guatemala  of  parents  who  have  lost 
their  Guatemalan  nationality;  (e)  the  Guatemalan  woman  who 
expressly  sets  forth,  in  her  marriage  papers,  that  she  renounces  her 
nationality  and  assumes  that  of  her  husband ;  and  (/)  the  children  of 
diplomatic  agents,  even  though  born  in  Guatemalan  territory”.  In 
clause  (6)  the  phrase  in  italics  was  added,  wdiile  under  the  original 
provisions  of  clause  (c)  a  Guatemalan  w'oman  w'ho  married  a  foreigner, 
and  lived  abroad,  automaticallj’^  assumed  the  nationality  of  her 
husband. 

Concerning  the  juridical  status  of  the  foreigner  domiciled  in 
Guatemala,  the  law  is  explicit  in  assuring  him  the  full  protection  of 
his  right  to  liberty;  equality  before  the  law;  security  as  to  his  person, 
honor,  and  property,  “in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution  and  subject  to  the  reservations  therein  established”. 
It  recognizes  no  distinction  between  foreigner  and  Guatemalan  with 
regard  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  e.xcepting 
those  of  a  political  nature  inherent  to  citizenship;  provides  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  applicable  to  all  residents,  irrespective  of  nation¬ 
ality,  and  that  “the  civil  status  acquired  abroad  by  a  foreigner,  in 

>  Let  Exlrarjeria,  Decree  No.  1781,  Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  January  30, 1936. 

>  Conslitucidn  de  la  Republica  de  Guatemala,  decreed  by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  December 
11,  1879,  and  amended  November  5,  1887:  .August  30,  1897:  December  20,  1927,  and  July  11,  1935.  Imprrnta 
Nacional,  Quatemala,  October  1935. 
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accordance  with  foreijtn  laws,  shall  be  recognized  in  Guatemala  in 
so  far  as  such  laws  are  not  contrary  to  those  of  the  Nation”.  The 
inviolability  of  property  rights  prescribed  by  the  constitution  is 
reiterated  in  the  Ley  de  Extranjeria ;  but  pursuant  to  article  28  of  the 
fundamental  law,  as  amended,  “only  native-born  Guatemalans 
may  own  real  property  and  have  vested  rights  thereon,  within  a 
zone  15  kilometers  wide  along  the  frontiers”,  although  aliens  who 
on  the  date  the  law  was  promulgated  already  owned  real  property 
in  the  forbidden  zone  “shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  rights,  but  may  not  transfer  them  under  any  circumstances 
except  to  native-born  citizens  of  Guatemala  as  described  in  article  5 
of  the  constitution”.  An  alien  may,  with  certain  limitations, 
acquire  idle  or  waste  lands  (baldios). 

Foreigners  who  have  passed  their  eighteenth  birthday  are  compelled 
to  register  with  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  wdthin  two 
months  after  their  arrival,  if  they  intend  to  establish  their  domicile 
in  Guatemala.  Failure  to  do  so  will  render  them  liable  to  a  fine,  or 
even  to  expulsion  from  the  country.  Transient  A-isitors  or  tourists 
are  excepted  from  registration  regulations,  but  they  must  carry  with 
them  an  identification  card  issued  by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  law  extends  recognition  as  native-born  citizens  to  all  persons 
born  in  the  other  countries  of  Central  America,  provided  that  they 
fulfill  all  legal  requirements  and  express,  before  competent  authorities, 
their  desire  to  become  Guatemalans.  This  applies  only  to  nationals 
of  countries  which  grant  reciprocity  to  Guatemala,  and  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  reciprocity  is  given.  Other  aliens  may 
be  naturalized  after  two  years’  residence  if  they  submit  proof  that 
they  have  “observed  good  conduct  and  have  private  means,  a  pro¬ 
fession,  a  trade,  or  some  other  honorable  way  of  making  a  living”. 
This  proof  may  be  by  documents  or  witnesses.  Naturalization  may 
be  “express,  tacit,  or  presumed”.  Tacit  naturalization  takes  place 
when  an  alien  accepts  a  public  office  or  employment  reserved  for 
Guatemalans,  and  the  papers  granted  in  this  case  are  deemed  to  be 
“retroactive  in  their  effect  to  the  date  on  which  the  act  which  brought 
about  the  change  in  nationality  was  performed”,  as  distinguished 
from  |)apers  of  “express”  naturalization,  which  are  effective  from  the 
date  whereon  they  are  issued. 

The  new  legislation  deprives  any  alien  who  leaves  the  country  and 
remains  abroad  for  more  than  two  years  of  all  the  rights  acquired 
by  naturalization,  unless  he  secures  from  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations  an  extension  for  an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years,  whereupon  he  must  return  to  Guatemala  and  reside  there  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  This  amendment  was  designed — as  explained 
in  an  official  publication — to  “prevent  the  maneuvers  of  people  who 
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come  here  to  obtain  Gnateinalan  nationality,  either  in  order  to 
return  to  their  country  of  origin  and  evade  the  payment  of  certain 
taxes,  or  to  secure  a  passport  and  use  it,  not  always  with  the  best  of 
intentions".  The  list  of  classes  of  undesirable  aliens  barred,  tem- 
|)orarily  or  i)ermanently,  from  the  country  is  as  comprehensive  in 
its  sco|)e  as  it  is  clear  in  its  definitions. 

Other  chapters  of  the  Ley  de  Ejiranjeria  contain  regulations  relative 
to  marriage,  separation,  and  divorce;  expulsion  of  foreigners;  appeals 
to  diplomatic  intervention;  legal  status  of  foreigners  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters;  and  special  i)rovisions  concerning  the  children  of 
German  citizens  born  during  the  life  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation  signed  between  Guatemala  and  (lermany 
in  1X87,  and  effective  until  March  15,  19115. — F.  .1.  H. 

EL  SALVADOR  AMENDS  ITS  LAW  FOR  THE  PROTEC^ 
TION  OF  COMMERCIAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Salvadorean  law  of  May  31,  1927,'  for  the  protection  of  com¬ 
mercial  employees,  has  been  once  more  the  subject  of  amendment  in 
order  to  further  safeguard  their  interests,  with  particular  reference  to 
com|)ensation  for  discharge  and  for  nonfulfillment  of  obligations 
assumed  by  either  employer  or  employee  under  contracts.  The  law 
establishes  an  S-hour  day  for  men  and  a  7-hour  day  for  women  and 
minors;  a  weekly  day  of  rest;  annual  vacation  periods  with  pay;  ami 
leave  in  the  event  of  sickness  which,  if  contracted  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  is  subject  to  compensation. 

Decree  no.  142,  of  November  2(5,  1935,*  provides  that,  in  cases 
where  no  time  limit  has  been  set  for  the  employment,  but  the  work  is 
of  the  type  customarily  performed  on  a  monthly  basis,  if  the  employee 
is  discharged  without  due  notice,  the  employer  shall  pay  him  the 
equivalent  of  1  month’s  salary,  whether  payment  was  j)reviouslj" 
made  by  the  month  or  by  the  week.  If  the  period  of  employment  be 
less  than  1  month,  the  discharged  employee  shall  be  paid  double  the 
wages  due  him  for  the  tlays  he  has  worked.  If  remuneration  be 
according  to  the  work  accomplished,  permitting  a  daily  comi)utation 
of  wages  earned,  and  the  employee  is  discharged  after  having  worked 
at  least  a  week  but  no  more  than  1  month,  he  shall  be  j)aul  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  1  month’s  wages,  provided  he  has  earned  the  same  amount 
every  day.  However,  if  he  has  earned  in  some  days  more,  or  less, 
than  in  others,  and  has  worked  during  1  month  or  more,  the  indemnity 
shall  be  ecpial  to  the  amount  earned  during  the  last  (or  only)  full 
month  of  emjdoyment;  while  if  he  has  worked  a  week  or  longer,  but 

■  Published  in  Hinrio  Oficial,  El  Salv:iiior,  June  IT,  1927;  amemled  by  de<Tees  of  Xov.  4.  1927  ami  Mar. 
22,  1929. 

>  Published  in  Jtiarin  Oficial,  El  .Salvador,  Dee.  <i.  19:i.’i. 
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less  than  1  month,  the  indemnity  shall  he  equal  to  the  ajr^regate 
amount  earned.  In  cases  where  the  employee  is  dischargred  after 
working  less  than  1  week,  he  shall  be  pai<l  an  indemnity  equivalent 
to  double  the  wages  earned.  The  amendment  also  contains  pro¬ 
visions  relative  to  work  contracted  for  “by  the  job’’  (por  obr(i  \.  If 
the  worker  be  dismissed  without  cause  before  the  work  is  completed, 
the  indemnity  shall  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  three  experts;  one  appointed 
by  tbe  local  board  of  conciliation,®  one  by  the  employer,  and  a  neutral 
member  designated  by  the  two  thus  appointed. 

Notice  of  dismissal  or  discharge  must  be  given  to  an  employee  1 
month  prior  to  the  date  on  which  it  shall  become  effective,  if  the 
salary  is  paid  or  the  work  contracted  for  on  a  monthly  basis.  If  a 
shorter  period  is  stipulated,  it  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  advance 
notice  retjuired.  In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  whether  employment 
has  been  on  a  monthly  basis  or  not,  the  dispute  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  conciliation  board,  “which  shall  render  its  decision  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  general  custom.” — F.  J.  H. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
ECUADOREAN  COASTAL  REGION 

The  (lovernment  of  Ecuador  has  issued  the  regulations  of  the 
special  health  department  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  tropical  coastal  region  {Departamento  de  Asistencia  Medica 
Oratuita  y  Dejensa  liioloyica  del  Campesino  del  T.iioral)}  The  aims  of 
the  department,  the  regulations  state,  are;  (1)  to  prov'ide  free  medical 
attention  for  farmers  of  the  coastal  region,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  malaria  and  ankylostomiasis;  (2)  to  conduct  health  publicity 
campaigns;  (3)  to  establish  <lispensaries  where  farmei's  can  obtain 
medicines  at  cost;  (4)  to  combat  charlatans  and  quacks;  (5)  to  regulate 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  advertisement  of  patent  medicines;  (6)  to 
enforce  Decree  No.  74  of  November  1,  1935  which  provides  that  land- 
owners  must  maintain  a  supply  of  antivenin  on  their  estates;  (7)  to 
require  landowners  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  laborers  with 
respect  to  housing,  food,  and  hours  of  work;  (8)  to  organize  an 
antivenereal  campaign. 

The  department  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  director  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Guayaquil;  the  bacteriological  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratories  and  a  drug  warehouse  are  also  to  be  locate*!  in  that  city. 
The  regulations  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  office  in 
Portoviejo,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Manabi,  and  local  offices  in 
tbe  towns  of  Chone  and  Jipijapa  with  dispensaries,  traveling  physi¬ 
cians,  pharmacists,  and  nurses.  A  similar  local  organization  is 
provuled  for  the  Provinces  of  Los  Rios,  El  Oro,  and  Esmeraldas. 

>  Create<J  by  dwree  of  June  15.  Itt27  See  lAit»  del  Trahajo,  El  Salvador.  Imprenta  Xacional,  193(i. 

'  Kegislro  Oficiat,  Quito,  .March  27,  l«3t> 
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CREDIT  AND  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  THE 
VENEZUELAN  FARMER 

Following  up  its  initial  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  farming  and  stock- 
raising  industries  of  Venezuela,  the  administration  of  President 
Lopez  Contreras  has  broadened  its  relief  measures,  increasing  the 
funds  ajipropriated  to  meet  pressing  financial  and  credit  problems, 
and  extending  the  benefits  of  the  recovery  program  to  commodities 
not  included  previously  in  its  scope.  It  is  the  Government’s  aim, 
furthermore,  as  pointed  out  in  a  radio  speech  delivered  recently 
by  Dr.  Alberto  Adrian!,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,*  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  return  to  the  farms  of  those  workers  who  have  left  them  to  seek 
their  daily  livelihood  in  the  cities  or  in  the  public-works  camps. 

Pursuant  to  two  executive  decrees  promulgated  on  March  21, 1936,^ 
important  amendments  were  introduced  in  the  basic  legislation  for 
agricultural  rehabilitation®  and  5,000,000  boHvares  were  added  to 
the  original  relief  ajipropriation,  mainly  to  ease  credit  difficulties 
which  hamper  the  farmer  in  “the  cultivation  and  harvest  of  the 
coming  crops.”  It  was  ofliciallj’’  explained  that  the  additional  funds 
appropriated,  which  were  to  be  used  exclusively  for  short-term  loans 
along  experimental  lines,  would  jirobably  be  increased  later  on  if 
they  prove  to  be  inadequate. 

In  connection  with  the  original  relief  measure  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela,  which 
will  grant  loans  to  coffee  and  cacao  growers,  with  the  crops  as  security. 
The  bank  will  advance  up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crop, 
including  the  export  bounty  granted  by  law,  and  will  charge  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  The  crop  liens  are  redeemable 
within  G  months,  as  regards  the  coffee,  and  within  3  months  in  the 
case  of  cacao.  In  both  cases,  the  product  must  be  selected  and 
suitable  for  export.  Only  recently,  the  Government  extended  the 
scope  of  the  credit  provisions  to  include  cotton,  the  loans  in  this  case 
being  payable  with  a  period  of  six  months.^  In  order  to  expedite 
these  transactions,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  payment  of  storage  and  insurance  charges  on  the  crops 
given  as  security,  anti  will  reimburse  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  for  any 
loss  it  may  sustain  as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  prices. 

The  amendments  introduced  include  substantial  increases  in  the 
export  bounty  granted  to  producers  of  some  of  the  commodities 
affected;  the  period  during  which  the  decree  of  January  27,  1936,  will 
be  in  force  has  been  extended  until  June  30,  1937,  and  the  Ministry 

>  Now  Minister  of  Finance. 

*  Oacfta  Oficial,  Veneruela,  Mar.  21,  19.V). 

>  Id.  Feb.  27.  1936. 

«  Gaceta  Oficinl,  Veneruelii.  .\pr.  H,  19:9). 
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of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  decree  so 
as  to  aid  other  fields  of  national  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  increase 
export  bounties.  The  latter  have  been  revised  in  the  case  of  brown 
and  refined  sugar,  being  increased  from  6  to  10  bolivares  for  every 
100  kilograms  net;  while  the  bounty  on  the  export  of  cattle,  which 
was  found  to  be  about  16.14  bolivares  per  steer,  applying  the  25  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  bounty  stipulated  in  the  decree,  was  raised  to  a  fixed 
sum  of  20  bolivares  per  steer  of  350  kilos  or  more.  The  same  bounty 
applies  in  the  case  of  cattle  raised  for  slaughter,  provided  the  steer, 
though  weighing  less  than  350  kilos  (770  lbs.),  could  eventually  reach 
the  required  minimum  weight.  Cotton  growers  are  slated  to  receive 
a  25  percent  ad  valorem  bounty,  based  on  the  price  of  the  article  at 
the  port  of  shipment. 

It  is  expected  that  these  additional  measures  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  critical  situation,  which 
lately  has  been  growing  worse,  in  the  farming  and  live-stock  industries 
of  Venezuela.  They  are  only  part  of  an  emergency  program.  The 
national  administration  is  undertaking  also  a  long-range  program 
calculated  to  place  these  industries  on  a  permanent,  sound  basis. 
This  constructive  plan  includes  effective  steps  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources,  which,  as  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  explained,  would  “require  a  good  knowledge  of  our  lands 
and  an  inventory  of  our  agricultural  wealth”.  A  competent 
organization  will  be  established  to  carry  out  this  work.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Government  is  encouraging  the  increased  used  of  scientific 
methods  in  the  basic  industries  of  the  country;  it  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  animal  and  plant  sanitary  services,  to  stop  the  “ruthless  deforesta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,”  to  set  up  “a  rational  farm- 
credit  system”,  and  to  foster  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies 
for  the  production  and  sale  of  goods.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
also  promises  to  study  means  for  the  use  of  national  lands  and  for 
the  subdivision  and  distribution  of  large  land  holdings,  now'  l5'ing 
idle,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  small-farm  owners. — F.  J.  H. 


MARINE  LABOR  SUPERVISION  IN  CUBA 

The  Bureau  of  Marine  Labor  was  created  by  Decree-Law  no.  661 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  new'  organiza¬ 
tion  w'ill  have  chaise  of  applying  to  w'orkers  in  marine  industries 
those  labor  laws  w'liich  already  apply  to  labor  on  land;  in  so  doing, 
the  special  conditions  of  marine  labor  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  bureau  will  also  be  expected  to  present  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  enactment  bills  concerning  the  relations  betw'een  capital  and 
labor  in  marine  industries. 
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THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  ARGENTINA  SUBMITS 
ITS  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Established  in  May,  1935,  as  a  result  of  sweejjinjr  ehaiifres  in  the 
financial  stnieture  of  the  eountn',  the  Central  Bank  of  Artrentina  * 
recently  made  i)uhlie  its  first  report  to  the  (lovenmient,  eoverin" 
the  period  which  ended  Deeeinher  31.  In  the  report,  or  menioria, 
the  hank  {rives  a  detailed  account  of  its  activities,  ineludin«r  the 
suhseri])tion  of  capital,  selection  of  the  fii-st  hoard  of  directors, 
inventory  of  the  C'onversion  Office,  initial  operations,  sidisequent 
transfers  made  to  the  Central  Bank  pursuant  to  the  new  bankinjr 
laws,  etc. 

Upon  receivinjr  all  the  cash  assets  of  the  Conversion  Office,  the 
hank  revalued  them  within  the  amount  permitted  hy  the  orpmiza- 
tion  law.  The  difference  of  (107,41 1  ,(110.62  pesos  between  the 
value  assijrned  to  the  {rold  obtained  from  the  Conversion  Office  and 
the  above-mentioned  revaluation  was  credited  to  the  national  Oov- 
ernment,  tojrether  with  the  profits  from  nickel  and  copper  s\d)sidiary 
currency — 37,049,155.80  pesos— -making  a  total  of  701,000,700.42 
pesos. 

After  referring  to  the  distribution  made  of  the  resources  of  the 
Jnstituio  Morilizador,  established  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  bank 
assets,  the  report  explains  the  effect  of  the  new  financial  laws  on  the 
Bank  of  the  Nation  (Banco  de  la  Nacion  Ai^entina).  It  recalls  that 
this  bank  received  351,849,318.89  pesos  for  amortization  of  the 
direct  debt  of  the  Government,  as  part  payment  of  pledged  treasury 
notes,  and  for  the  sale  of  credits  against  hanks  to  the  Instituto  Morili- 
zador.  Then  there  was  the  transfer  by  the  Central  Bank  of  122,55(1,- 
688.62  pesos,  covering  the  currency  which  the  Bank  of  the  Nation 
had  purchased  for  the  account  of  the  national  Government,  and 
254,708,820  pesos  for  cancellation  of  the  balance  of  treasury  notes 
pledged  by  the  hanks.  In  accordance  with  the  organization  law, 
which  provided  the  procedure  and  machinery  to  set  the  new  banking 
structure  in  operation,  the  Central  Bank  made  the  last  mentioned 
payment  in  order  to  obtain  the  notes  as  a  step  toward  changing 
them  into  consolidated  National  Treasury  bonds.  In  brief,  the 
resources  received  hy  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  as  a  residt  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  referred  to  were  the  following: 

l^aptr  iHS0» 

From  the  rcvaUuition  of  gold  and  small  currency  received  on 

variou.s  accounts _ _ _ S4((.  31S.  S9 

Received  from  the  (Vntral  Bank  for  the  purcha.se  of  sundry 

notes _  377,  205,  JjOS.  t>2 

Total... . . . . . . . .  729,  114,  S27.  51 

•  See  “Bankint!  and  Monetary  Reforms  in  .\r|!entina'',  liy  H.  (Jerald  Smith,  in  the  June  1935  issue  of  the 
Bfl.t.ETIN. 
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The  Bank  of  the  Nation,  in  turn,  used  the  resourees  thus  obtained, 
partially  as  follows:  It  transferred  to  the  Central  Bank  official 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  13(>,31t),625.S8  pesos,  and  69,913,771.03 
pesos  in  clearing-house  deposits,  or  a  total  of  20(5,230,397. 51  pesos 
which,  according  to  the  law,  had  to  he  placed  in  the  central  institu¬ 
tion;  paper  amountinjj  to  210,404,705.02  pesos  was  discounted  in 
the  C'onversion  Office,  which  funds  were  administered  by  the 
Rediscount  Committee  from  ^^ay  31,  1935,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Ini^tituto  Morilizador;  72,055,320.43  pesos  deposited  by  the 
hanks  of  the  interior  in  the  minimum  cash  accounts  opened  by  the 
Central  Bank  in  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  were  segrejrated;  participa¬ 
tion  certificates  of  consolidated  Treasury  bonds  were  ac([uired  to 
the  ajuount  of  70,370,000  pesos,  as  well  as  12,050,000  pesos  in 
Treasury'  hills  and  2,000,000  pesos  worth  of  State  oilfields  certifi¬ 
cates.  In  general,  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  had  obviously  improved 
its  position  by  the  end  of  1935,  recovering  substantially  “from  the 
effects  of  a  violent  depression”,  to  quote  from  the  report. 

The  halanee  sheet  of  the  Central  Bank,  dated  December  31,  1935, 
is  given  below,  together  with  figures  corresponding  to  July  31  of 
the  same  year: 


July  31  Dec.  31 


Gold  at  home . : 

Paper  pesos 
1,224.417,645.96 
UN  767, 996.  26  ! 
16,  763. 053. 13  j 
7,504.000.00 
116,663,7.55.44 
150. 000,  UK).  00  ; 

Paper  pe»iu 
1,2-24,417,645.96 
129,273,901.59 
1.5,653,  147.86 
5,008.0tX).00 

1 16. 683.  755.  44 
2-21.350.lXXt.00 
14.  124,  260.00 
1,29.5.1XX).00 
65,  459. 62 

6.  101.237.44  1 

Total . . 

1.64-2.  437, 691.  23  j 

1,730,071,170.67 

Liabilities 

July  31 

Dec.  31 

Paper  pesos 
20,000.1X10.00 
939, 347, 3.5C».  «i 
219, 912,  707. 65 
156,934,662.06 
114.  IX)7, 151.63 
10, 000.  UX).  DO 
16.3.  .59.5,  234. 98 
2,336,944.56 
14.  249,  (Xi2.  75 
.52,  .557.  58 

Paper  peeae 
20,IXXI.IHX).00 
981. 7.54,  .VX).  1X1 
482,  398, 9.58.  44 
219.  186, 140.  45 
.5.  Title,  799. 49 

Official  current  accounts . 

Various  current  accounts . 

Government  resources  for  payment  of  bank  floating  debt . 

16,2.57.  1.50.1X1 

239.  .51X1. 00 
841,  -27-2.  73 
3.689.769.56 

Total . 

1,  642.  437. 691.  23 

1,730,071. 170.67 
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The  Central  Bank  also  suhinitted  the  following  statement  of  profits 
and  losses  covering  the  period  from  May  31  to  December  31,  1935; 


Debit: 

Interest  and  commis¬ 
sions . . . 

.  3,(«9.046.93 

Cre<lit: 

Receipts; 

Interest . 

..  8,047,271.95 

Oeneral  expenses . 

.  1,222,400.13 

Commi.ssions... 

-.  41.5,349.21 

414.51MMIO 

2,8.58.32 

Miscellaneous . . 

49,742.80 

-  8,405,479.48 

Xet  profit . . 

-  4,77,5.089.92 

.  3.089,789.50 

8,40.5.479.48 

8,465,479.48 

The  application  of  the  banking  reforms  instituted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  operation  of  the  Central  Bank  itself  have,  by  the  actual 
results  recorded  so  far,  evoked  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  La  Xacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  has 
particular  praise  for  the  steps  taken  toward  currency  regulation  by 
means  of  the  consolidated  Treasuiy’  bonds,  sold  to  or  purchased  from 
the  banks,  a  measure  “which  serves  not  only  to  give  circulation  the 
flexibility  it  requires,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  business  condi¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  exert  a  sound  influence  on  the  value  of  the  peso.” 
Of  the  Central  Bank,  The  Economist,  a  Ixuidon  financial  weekly,  says 
that  it  “has  made  an  auspicious  start,  and  has  already  done  much  to 
place  Argentine  banking  and  finance  upon  a  sounder  and  more 
liquid  basis.” — F.  J.  H. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Developments  in  the  field  of  commercial  aviation  in  Latin  America 
during  the  last  few  months,  as  reported  in  recent  issues  of  Aeronautical 
World  Xeics^,  include  the  improvement  and  construction  of  airports  in 
Argentina  and  Peru  and  the  establishment  of  new  services  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

In  .Vgentina  the  Quilmes  airport,  about  12  miles  southeast  of 
Buenos  Aires,  on  La  Plata  River,  is  to  be  improved  by  tbe  leveling  of 
additional  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  including  a  station  and  repair 
shops,  and  the  establishment  of  lighting  equipment  and  radio  facilities. 
The  Condor  Syndicate,  which  operates  from  Quilmes,  is  expected  to 
contribute  some  $07,000  to  the  improvements.  The  Civil  Aviation 
Association,  which  is  aided  by  the  Argentine  Government,  will  move 
its  operations  to  Quilmes  from  the  Moron  airport. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  construction 
of  airports  was  proimdgated  recently  in  Peru.  The  President  of  Peru 
will  appoint  an  aviation  committee  in  each  province  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  airports  and  the  collection  of 


>  Published  by  Aeronautics  Traile  Section,  V.  S.  OeiMirtment  o(  Commerce. 
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funds  for  the  i)urchase  of  planes,  parts  and  other  aviation  property. 
The  national  Government  is  to  make  a  contribution  of  $500  to  each 
committee  to  initiate  the  fund  available  for  its  work. 

The  Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano  has  established  new  services  between 
C'ochahamba  and  Oruro  and  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  and  is  expected  to 
ilevelop  additional  services  over  other  routes  througjhout  the  country. 
A  weekly  service  has  already  been  started  by  this  company  between 
La  Paz  and  Corumba,  Brazil,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
service  of  the  Condor  Syndicate  Ltd.  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Natal. 
The  Deutsche  Lufthansa,  the  Zeppelin  company,  operates  the  service 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Natal  to  Africa  and  Europe.  The  trip  by  air 
from  La  Paz  to  Europe  will  recjuire  6)2  days  and  from  Europe  to  La  Paz 
5 '2  days. 

A  contract  between  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Sao  Paulo 
Airways,  Inc.  provides  that  this  company  is  to  maintain  an  air  trans¬ 
port  service  of  two  round  trips  daily  between  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  airline  distance  between  these  two  points  is 
2 1 7  miles  and  it  is  planned  to  make  the  flight  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
leaving  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  tie  Janeiro  at  8  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  arriving 
at  the  respective  destinations  at  9:30  A.  M.  and  5:30  P.  M.  The  hour 
and  a  half  by  air  compares  with  the  12  hours  necessary  to  make  the 
trip  by  the  fastest  passenger  train.  The  new  airline  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  advantageous  for  business  men,  who  can  make  the  round 
trip  in  the  same  day,  transacting  their  business  between  planes. 
The  Santos-Rio  de  Janeiro  service  is  inconvenient  for  travelers  going 
to  or  from  Sao  Paulo  because  of  the  two  hour  train  trip  between  that 
city  and  Santos.  It  is  expected  that  service  will  be  extended  into  the 
States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Goyaz.  The  contract  provides  that  the 
State  government  will  pay  to  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$42,500  and  purchase  capital  stock  to  the  extent  of  $85,000.  The 
municipality  of  Sao  Paulo  has  also  invested  $46,000  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chilean  National  Airline  (Linea  Aerea  Nacional,  usually 
referred  to  as  LAN),  financed  by  Chilean  capital  and  under  Chilean 
management,  was  the  object  of  warm  praise  by  the  Santiago  press 
when  on  March  5,  1936,  it  completed  seven  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  FA  Mercuriiy  reported  that  the  number  of  passengers  flown  by 
the  line  increased  from  762  in  1929  to  6,195  in  1933,  7,386  in  1934  and 
9,941  in  1935  and  that  there  had  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
freight  and  mail  carried.  It  was  announced  that  the  line  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  Fawcett  Aviation  Company  and  Air  France 
to  make  connections  twice  a  week  with  the  services  which  these  com¬ 
panies  maintain  to  Peru  and  Europe;  that  the  line  will  extend  to 
C'astro  the  service  which  it  maintains  between  Santiago  and  Puerto 
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Montt,  and  that  it  had  purohasotl  t^ix  now  Fronoh  “Potez”  pianos. 
Before  the  ])urehase  of  the  Freneh  planes  the  company  owned  two 
Ford  and  three  Cnrtiss  Condor  jdanes  and  five  LAX  j)lanes  built  in 
the  company  shops. 

Aeronautical  World  Xews  reports  that  “the  yo'ar  11)3')  witnessed 
great  improvement  in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  aviation  lines  serving 
Chile.”  After  mentioning  the  inauguration  of  the  service  between 
Santiago  and  Puerto  Montt  by  the  Chilean  National  Airline  and  a 
4';-day  Santiago-dermany  airmail  service  by  the  Condor  Syndicate, 
wliieh  carries  passengers  from  Santiago  as  far  as  Brazil,  it  says:  “Air 
France,  which  in  1935  offered  a  4-day  monthly  air  mail  service  between 
Santiago  and  Paris,  announced  on  danuary  1,  1930,  that  the  service 
would  be  provide<l  weekly.  Panagra  (Pan  American-drace  Airways) 
reduced  the  time  reciuired  for  the  trip  from  Nfiami  to  Santiago  from 
0  to  5  days  and,  in  addition  to  the  four  services  per  week  which  it 
maintains  between  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the  two  between 
Santiago  and  Cristobal,  established  a  weekly  service  from  Tacna, 
Peru,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  on  May  31,  1935.” 

A  contract  between  the  Central  American  Air  Transportation  Co. 
(Transportes  Aereos  Centro-Americanos)  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
and  the  dovernment  of  duatemala  provides  that  the  Taca  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  mixed  air  services  in  duatemala  to  take  the  place  of  those  formerly 
provided  by  the  National  Aviation  Company,  which  has  retiretl. 

A  weekly  passenger,  mail,  and  express  service  between  Mexico  City 
and  Tapachulas,  Chiapas,  near  the  border  of  duatemala,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  early  in  1936. 

The  Peruvian  dovernment  Air  Service  has  inaugurated  a  new  route 
connecting  Maldonado,  an  isolated  mining  center,  with  the  San 
Kamon-Iquitos  route  over  which  service  has  been  maintained  for 
several  years.  The  Peruvian  Aviation  Company  is  reported  to  have 
started  service  between  Lima  and  Huancayo.  Other  air  services  in 
or  over  Peru  include  a  bi-weekly  service  north  from  Lima  along  the 
coast  to  Chiclayo,  a  tri-weekly  service  south  from  Lima  to  Arequipa, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  service  to  La  Paz  via  Tacna,  an 
international  hi-weekly  service  through  Lima  which  mainly  follows 
the  coast,  a  daily  (e.xcluding  Sundays)  service  north  from  Lima  along 
the  coast,  thence  south  to  Ica  and  intermediate  points,  and  a  bi-weekly 
service  to  Tacna. 

The  dovernment  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  two  of  its  citizens  to 
establish  a  commercial  air  service  between  Montevideo  and  Salto,  an 
airline  distance  of  approximately  260  miles.  This  will  be  the  first 
service  to  operate  exclusively  in  Uruguay  and  the  first  line  to  serve 
the  interior  of  the  country.  It  will  probably  be  extended  later  to 
include  other  I'ruguayan  cities,  particularly  .\rtigas  and  Paysandii. 
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ARBITRAL  AWARDS  TO  MEXICAN  WORKERS 

According  to  a  statemoiit  issued  by  the  Ainericuu  Cliamber  of 
Coniineroe  of  Mexico,  more  tlmn  2,000,000  pesos  were  awarded  to 
Mexican  workers  in  claims  settled  by  conciliation  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Labor.  Seventeen  Federal  Conciliation  Boards  and 
15  Fetleral  Labor  Inspection  Offices  throughout  the  Republic  took 


part  in  arbitrations,  and  a  summary  of  their  awartls  is  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Claims  acted  upon  and  granted  with  coiuiH.‘nsation _  45,  942.  45 

Claims  ended  by  agreement _  321,  104.  71 

Judgments  (of  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and  .\rbitration)  exe¬ 
cuted _  586,  656.  66 

Occui)ational  risks,  no  suits  brought., _ _ _  810,  825.  83 

By  eonciliatory  efforts  of  inspectors,  without  resort  to  the  Board..  287,  037.  01 


Total _ _  _ _ _  .  2,051,602.66 


ARGENTINE  HIGHWAY  PLANS 

The  .Vroentine  15-year  roadbtiilding  profrram,  described  in  the 
Bui.i.etix  for  Februar>'  1933,  is  being  carried  out  according  to  plan. 
In  Decendter  1935  a  survey  of  traffic  conditions  was  made  to  determine 
the  types  of  road  needed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  found  that  there  were  1,060  miles  of  roads  on  which  over  300 
vehicles  jtassed  daily,  8,700  miles  carrying  from  50  to  300,  and 
19,260  miles  carrying  less  than  50.  Therefore  of  the  541,500,090 
])aper  pesos  which  are  to  be  spent  for  national  highways,  127,600,000 
will  be  allotted  for  the  construction  of  12,400  miles  of  dirt  roads, 
156,000,000  for  8,700  miles  of  improved  roads,  and  225,000,000  for 
3,100  miles  of  paved  roads. 

Argentina  is  interested  in  highway  connections  not  only  to 
important  regions  of  the  interior,  but  also  to  neighboring  countries. 
Sometimes  the  two  coincide,  as  is  true  of  the  Argentine  section  of  the 
Fan  .Vmerican  Highway,  largely  completed,  which  j)asses  through 
the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza 
on  its  way  to  ('bile,  and  the  highway  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  which 
will  link  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario,  ('ordoba,  Tuemman,  and  Salta,  and 
should  be  open  to  traffic  in  1937.  Tbe  ])aved  road  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  San  Justo,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  will  eventually  unite 
the  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  capitals.  The  fourth  of  Argentina’s 
contiguous  neighbors  accessible  by  highway  is  Brazil,  and  commis¬ 
sions  appointeil  by  the  two  Governments  are  working  on  plans  for 
an  international  bridge  across  the  Uruguay  River. 
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THE  FEDERICO  SANTA  MARIA  TECHNICAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Federico  Santa  Marfa  Technical 
University  (formerly  the  Santa  Maria  Foundation),  Valparaiso, 
C'hile,  published  its  seventh  annual  report,  for  the  year  1935,  in 
March  1936.  In  addition  to  the  School  for  Apprentices,  the  Higher 
Preparatory  School,  night  classes,  and  courses  of  practical  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  industry’,  which  were  held  in  1934,  the  Elementary  Technical 
School  was  opened  in  1935.  The  establishment  of  this  last  unit 
marked  the  completion  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  Vocational  School; 
that  is,  to  quote  the  report,  “the  courses  planned  to  train  skilled 
workmen  in  different  fields.  The  students  of  this  Elementary  Tech¬ 
nical  school  who  show  sufficient  aptitude  will  be  promoted,  together 
with  the  students  promoted  from  the  Higher  Preparatory  School,  to 
the  advanced  studies  which  will  begin  in  1936  in  the  Higher  Technical 
School,  and  they  will  complete  their  studies  in  the  School  for  Foremen 
or  in  the  College  for  Engineers.  Therefore  about  15  students  will 
go  this  year  from  the  Elementary  to  the  Higher  Technical  School, 
and  the  others  will  receive  their  diplomas  and  start  out  to  earn  their 
living.  These  master  workmen  will  be  the  first  students  graduated 
from  our  university,  and  we  wish  ami  expect  for  them  all  good 
fortune.” 

The  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  1935  school  year  was  as  follows: 


Sc-liool  for  Apprentices . . . . . . .  91 

Higher  Preparatory  Scliool . . 30 

Elementary  Technical  School . 42 

Night  courses  (average  attendance) _ 100 

In  industry _ 83 

Total _ 352 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  BOGOTA  DURING  1935 

During  1935,  813  buildings,  valued  at  7,657,990  pesos,  were  con¬ 
structed  in  Bogota,  according  to  Colombia  for  May  1936.  Of  these 
807  were  residences,  2  factories,  2  theaters,  1  was  a  hospital,  and  1  a 
workshop.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  per  month,  and  their 
value,  were  as  follows; 
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MEXICAN  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  .  . 

The  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  just  been  informed  of 
the  creation  of  the  new  Library'  of  Congress  in  Mexico  City.  With  a 
nucleus  comprised  of  the  libraries  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  Chief  Accounting  Office  of  the  Treasury,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  a  public  library  to  serve  as  an  example  for  other 
libraries  in  the  Republic.  A  spacious  building,  centrally  located  near 
the  legislative  chambers,  has  been  granted  by  the  President,  an 
enthusiastic  collaborator  in  the  betterment  of  library  facilities,  for 
the  installation  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Congress  also  created  a  National  Librar\^  Board  to  develop  libraries 
even  in  the  small  villages.  The  establislmient  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Board  has  come  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Administration  in  accordance 
with  its  Si.x-Year  Plan,  begun  in  1934.  The  work  being  done  in 
the  educational  field  includes  the  creation  of  new  libraries  and  the 
development  and  modernization  of  those  already  in  existence. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

Library  of  Hispaxo-Americax  Literature  to  Open  ix  Quito. — 
The  “Grupo  America”,  a  literary  society  under  whose  auspices  the 
Hispano-American  Book  Exhibition  was  held  in  Quito  last  August, 
has  been  granted  the  sum  of  2,000  sucres  to  enable  it  to  open  to  the 
public  the  library  of  books  by  Hispano-American  authors  which  it 
has  collected. 

Time  li-mit  for  resumption  of  citizenship  extended  in  Mexi¬ 
co. — The  Diario  Oficial  of  Mexico,  in  its  issue  of  April  2,  1936,  carried 
a  decree  extending  to  January  20,  1938,  the  period  during  which 
Mexican  women  married  to  foreigners  may  resume  their  Mexican 
citizenship  in  compliance  with  the  formalities  prescribed  bj'  the  Na¬ 
tionality  and  Naturalization  Law  of  January  20,  1934.  Mexican- 
born  children  of  foreign  parents  who  failed  to  declare,  during  the  year 
before  they  became  of  age,  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  are 
given  the  same  extension  of  time  in  which  to  do  so. 

Salvadorean  Moratorium  Law  clarified. — In  applying  the 
Moratorium  Law  of  September  4,  1935,  described  in  the  Bulletin 
for  December  of  that  year,  difficulties  arose  because  of  contradictoiy- 
interpretations  of  the  language  used  in  several  articles.  On  February 
27,  1936,  therefore,  a  decree  clarifying  the  disputed  points  was  signed 
by  President  Martinez. 
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Protection  of  forests  ix  Venezuela. — The  Minister  of  Airricul- 
ture,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  Venezuela,  sent  in  March  a 
letter  to  all  State  presidents  and  governors  of  Territories  and  the 
Federal  District,  requesting  their  cooperation  in  suppressing  the  il¬ 
legal  exploitation  of  timber  and  the  special  vigilance  of  their  forestry 
service  in  keeping  forest  fires  to  a  minimum. 

Mexico  CTty-Tampico  highway  open. — Although  a  few  finishing 
touches  remain  to  be  given  to  the  highway  uniting  Me.xieo  City  and 
Tampico,  the  road  is  open  and  bus  service  has  been  begun.  The  14- 
hour  trip,  from  appro.ximately  G  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  takes  the  traveler 
through  luxuriant  tropical  forests  whose  counterparts  in  other  regions 
of  the  country  are  not  reatlily  accessible. 

Cuban  Public  Health  Experts. — The  Bureau  of  Sanitation  of 
the  Department  of  Sanitation  and  AVelfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Finlay  Institute,  was  authorized  by  decree-law  no.  705  of  March  30, 
193G,  to  organize  the  Public  Health  Corps  of  Experts,  which  will 
exercise  supervision  over  the  following:  Shipping  and  port  sanitary 
measures;  communicable  diseases;  drugs;  water,  sewer,  and  garbage 
inspection;  fmid  and  drink  inspection;  and  housing.  Physical  and 
mental  hygiene,  statistics,  professional  practice,  and  international 
sanitary  relations  will  also  be  dealt  with  by  this  corps. 
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